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“ The King of the Juveniles.” 


Seconp VOLUME. 
HARPER’S' YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Now is the .time to subscribe. 


No. 52 of HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, issued 
October 26, concluded the First Volume of the most 
attractive weekly illustrated journal for beys and 
girls ever printed in this or any other country. 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE ts a most welcome 
visitor in thousands of homes, carrying happiness 
and good cheer wherever it goes. It is read with 
delight in the frontiersman’s cabin, in the rural 
cottage, and in the city mansion. From its beau- 
tiful illustrations children imbibe a love of art; 
sis stories, poems, and sketches afford innocent and 
attractive recreation for the youthful mind, incul- 
cate good principles, and awaken a desire for 
knowledge. 

The Second Volume begins with No. 53, issued 
Nov. 2, and subscriptions should be sentin at once, 
in order that the little folks may not be obliged to 
wait for their favorite paper. No present could 
be more acceptdple to an intelligent boy or girl 
than a year’s Subscription to HAKPER’s YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 

The Bound Volume for 1880 is now ready. 
It has been gotten up in a very attractive manner, 
the cover being embellished with a tasteful and 
appropriate design. A full and carefully pfre- 
pared index enables the reader to turn at once to 
any subject treated in the volume. Zt is one of the 
most handsome, entertaining, and useful gift books 
of the holiday season. — 

For terms, etc., see advertisement on page 735. 


AFTER ELECTION. 


IMULTANEOUSLY with the issue of 
this paper the result of the Presidential 
election will be known. The campaign has 
been intensely personal, especially against 
‘the Republican candidate ; and in the Octo- 
ber Republican suctesses there was undoubt- 
edly a large element of disgust and indigna- 
tion with the attempt to stain the charac- 
ter of a man who has impressed the country 
. as peculiarly upright, able, and intelligent. 
Despite all the calumny showered upon him, 
there is probably no man, Democrat or Re- 
publican, who would have hesitated to make 
General GARFIELD a trustee of property in- 
terests. ° But' the exigencies of a political 
canvass required them to declare that he 
was a dishonest man. That imputation, 
whatever the result, will cease after elec- 
tion, and, whether as President or as Sena- 
_ tor, General GARFIELD will continue to be 
among the most eminent and efficient of 
American statesmen. d 
The last week of a Presidential canvass is 
the most humiliating week for the country 
of all the four years. “ Look out for lies 
about this time,” is the inscription that is 
written all over it. The Herald, in the midst 
of that week, wished that it were over, and 
said, with reason, that after election certain 
persons who, for party purposes, had been 
rolling in the mire, would doubtless take a 
bath, put on clean linen, and resume the 
feelings and manners of gentlemen. Noth- 
ing shows the force of party fury more 
plainly than the fact that honorable men 
are swept away to the wildest words and 
conduct. Mr. W.H. Barnum, for instance, 
is a Senator of the United States, and the 
chairman of the National Democratic Com- 
mittee. ~He is officially bound to be gov- 
erned by the feelings of a gentleman, and to 
allow none but honorable methods. But he 
was apparently mastered by all the bum- 
mers and pot-wallopers of his party, and re- 
sorting to the tactics of grog-shop politics, 
he gave his sanction to what proved to be 
an infamous forgery. It is no excuse to 
say that he might have thought it to be 
true. He was wholly unfit for his position 
if he did not know that every such disclos- 
ure upon the eve of election is presumptively 
false, and that as an honorable man he could 
not adopt it until he had taken pains to 
verify it. Happily grog-shop political meth- 
ods always recoil, and the utterers of stu- 
pid lies in a canvass are surely made to suf- 
fer. Mr. ABRAM S. HEwITT also, alluding in 
a public speech to the Chinese letter at- 
tributed to General GARFIELD, said, “If I 
thought, after examination, there was the 
slightest doubt of its authenticity, I would 
not refer toit.” The truth is that it was, as 
General GARFIELD immediately declared, “a 
base forgery.” And he added, “Its stupid 
and brutal senti:zaents I never expressed nor 
entertained..,...Amy one who is familiar with 
my handwriting will instantly see that the 
letter is spurious.” We do not envy Mr. 
HEwWIT?r’s position. Party success is no 
doubt very desirable to a partisan, but it 
may be bought at much too high a price. 


Without principles, without a policy, with- 
out a record which it could bear to con- 
template, the Democratic party concentrated 
all its strength n the effort to blacken 
the character of the Republican candidate. 
Whatever the result of the election may be, 
that endeavor at least has failed. Hatred 
and malice have searched him with candles, 
and the greater the light, the purer the char- 
acter it has disclosed. 

Experience has proved that the Presiden- 
tial election lasts all the time. The term 
of four years is so short that the plans of 
one campaign overlap those of another. 
No sooner had General JACKSON been defeat- 
ed in 1824 than he was in the field again for 
the succession, and since that time the pat- 
ronage of the government has so enormons- 
ly increased that the contest never ceases. 
It is in some aspects an annoying fact, but 
it must not be forgotten that frequent elec- 
tions of chief officers are the safety-valves 
of a republic... The vital point is the hon- 
esty of the vote in casting and counting. 
To secure that nothing must be spared, and 
that being secured, we need not grudge the 
trouble of elections. But the cost of elec- 
tions can be greatly reduced. The election 
tax upon all good citizens is enormous, and 
one of the chief qualifications of a candidate 
is the “bar’l” Many of the highest offices 
are now practicaily put up for sale, and rich 
men buy official civil positions as they once 
bought commissions in the English army. 
These, of course, are the exceptions, and 
they are observable mainly in and around 
great cities. We know a nomination to 
Congress which was practically bought, like 


a joint of meat in the market, and newspa- 


pers gravely congratulated the country that 
rich young men were willing to enter upon 
public life. This is the rottenest borough 
system, and a travesty of popular govern- 
ment. But it is not a reason for despair, 
nor for cynical contempt and indifference. 


The efforts of all sound-minded citizens who 
do not expect an ideal perfection in politics 
may be directed wisely and hopefully to the 


constant elevation of political standards and 


methods. The chief enemies of such en- 
deavors and of honest politics are not those 


who openly buy and sell nominations and 
votes, but those who sneer at faith in the 
possibility of cleaner methods as super- 
celestial. 


RASCALS V. SCOUNDRELS. 


WE received a letter, just too late for ‘an- 
swer in the last WEEKLY, from an office-hold- 


er who had declined to vote for the Repub- » 


lican candidate for member of Congress in 
his district, because, in his judgment, he was 
an unfif man, and his nomination was se- 
cured by improper means. The recusant 
was told that as a Republican, and especial- 
ly as holding office under a Republican ad- 
ministration, he was bound to waive his 


fenlisan and that not to vote for the Re- 


ublican would be to give half a vote to the 
Democrat. The office-holder, as he called 
himself, was in some doubt, and wrote to 
ask if we could help him to a just: decision. 
It was impossible to answer our correspond- 
ent in time to affect his vote at the election, 
but his question is a permanent one, and it 
is therefore worth while to consider the 


_principle that should guide a man’s conduct 


in such a situation. 

First, the fact that he is an office-holder 
is properly of no weight whatever in decid- 
ing his course. He can not honorably do as 
an office-holder for the benefit of his party 
what he can not honorably do as a man. 
Moreover, he does not hold his office for the 
benefit of his party. It is a public trust 
confided to him for the general advantage, 
and the instant that he turns it to a parti- 
san or personal account he betrays the trust. 
As this is not the doctrine or the practice 
of political machinists, they naturally ap- 
pealed to him as under especial obligations 
to vote for the devil if he was regularly 
nominated, and as naturally they threaten- 
ed him with removal if he did not. That is 
a threat which we presume did not serious- 
ly affect our correspondent, who is evident- 
ly a man of courage. His question, then, 
is simply whether a man who desires the 
ascendency of one party rather than another 
may properly vote for a candidate whom he 
believes to be unfit. The only answer is 
that it depends upon circumstances, of which 
every man must be the judge for himself. 
If a man regards a party as a necessary in- 
strument to secure a desirable end, he will 
sometimes oppose the regularly nominated 
candidates, under the conviction that the 
success of the party with such candidates is 
a dangerous if not fatal blow at the general 
party ascendency. For instance, if General 
BUTLER had been nominated by the Repub- 
licans a few years since as Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, a Massachusetts Republican might 
have reasonably refused to vote for him on 
the ground that the adoption of General But- 
LER as the representative of Massachusetts 
Republicanism would have produced such 


to maby persons. 


general distrust with the party as to threat- 
en its defeat in other States and at a nation- 
al election. The more honest and devoted 
a Republican such a voter may have been, 
the more resolute, probably, would have 
been his refusal to discredit the party. This 
is obvious enough, and it is merely to say 
that a sensible man does not lose his intelli- 
gence or conscience by belonging to a party, 
and that a thing which he thinks onght not 
to be done he will not do merely because 
other Republicans differ from him. The 
majority will nominate, but a man’s vote is 
his own, and not that of the majority. To 
deny it is to place the individual conscience. 
under the control of corrupt numbers. 

But when there is a final alternative, and 
the question for the voter is whether one 
of two unfit candidates, for instance, shall 
go to Congress, and the party control of 
Congress depends upon the one who is re- 
turned, the question becomes more obscure 
But the solution is evi- 
dent. If the candidate of the voter’s party 
be unfit merely in the sense of comparative 
ignorance or incapacity, the voter will sup- 
port him to secure a Congress favorable to 
the legislation that he desires. But if the 
candidate be untit from dishonesty or im- 
moral reasons of any kind, the voter will 
refuse absolutely to support him, and throw 
the responsibility upon those who nomina- 
ted him, and trusted to stupid party spir- 
it to pull him through. When the candi- 
date is honest, but simply unfit, the voter 
must decide for himself whether voting 
against him imperils great and vital inter- 
ests. But in the other case there is no 
choice for an honest man. If the Presiden- 
cy should lie between a thief and a forger, 
vote for neither. In politics there must be 
concessions and compromises, but there can 
be no concession to dishonesty or compro- 
mise of principle. A Republican, for in- 
stance, who knows that a nomination has 
been bought, ought to refuse to sustain it, 
and to make his refusal effective by voting 
for an honest Democrat, for the reason that 
Republican success secured by corruption 
is worse than a Democratic victory. It is 
no excuse that Democrats are as bad as Re- 
publicans. When politics have become a 
choice between scoundrels and rascals, de- 
cent men will reject both. 


THE CLOUD IN IRELAND. 


THE Irish question once more angrily 
confronts the British government, and Mr. 
GLADSTONE and his cabinet are forced to. 
deal with one of the most difficult of situa- | 
tions. Mr. PARNELL, who succeeds O’Con- 
NELL as the Irish agitator, made no other 
impression in this country than that of-a 
cool, unmagnetic, but determined advocate. 
The policy of the Land League is practically 
the refusal to pay rent except at the plea- | 
sure of the tenant. Itis a virtually revolu- 
tionary remedy for harsh laws; for the Irish 
land and tenant laws are of a kind under 
which no community could prosper. The 
situation is the long accumulating inherit- 
ance of various wrong. The difficulty could 
be satisfactorily treated only by the most 
conciliatory discussion carried on in perfect 
good faith. The suffering of which the Irish 
complain could not be relieved by any sud- 
den or peremptory stroke, and all that wise 
Irishmen could have looked for was a friend- 
ly disposition and initial measures of reform. 
The famine of the last year was terrible, 
and a starving people is not reasonable. 
All the more, therefore, was it the duty of 
leaders who were intelligent, and not starv- 
ing, to refuse to take advantage of a great 
calamity to arouse and inflame passions 
which merely breed hatred and nothing else. 
This duty has not been fulfilled. Ireland 
is evidently blazing with excitement from 
endtoend. Daily outrages exasperate pub- 
lic feeling in England, and it is a Liberal 
government which is forced to send more 
troops into Ireland, and to prosecute the 
leaders who should have been its allies. 

Mr. PARNELL and his associates know the 
people to whom they appeal. They know 
that they are very ignorant, very excitable, 
and terribly poor. They know that a di- 
rect conflict between England and Ireland 
would be the direst catastrophe to the Irish 
people. Yet their course is a constant, irri- 
tating, and direct incitement to an insurrec- 
tion which means war. When Mr. PARNELL 
denounces the Irish Secretary as a hypo- 
crite to forty thousand seething Irishmen ; 
when he deliberately holds the government 
of Mr. GLADSTONE responsible for the assas- 
sinations of Irish landlords and the preva- 
lence of the terror; when he says that the 
only remedy is Irish self-government, and 
exhorts Ireland to end English misrule—he 
appeals to revolution, and invokes unspeak- 
able sorrow upon the Irish people. Now no 
American denies what is called the right 
of revolution. When the suffering of a peo- 
ple is intolerable, and it is plain that there 
is no hope of legal or peaceful redress, then, 


h 


without notice. It may be most unjust and 


-be done. 


authoritatively defined. Our whole Indian 


science, @ people may rightful] 
fathers did, and deliberately decide” that 
war with all its horrors is better than leas 
erendurance. But this is not the situation 
of Ireland. Bad as it is, and obvious as 
may be the necessity of radical reforms, the 
measures of Mr. GLADSTONE when last, i; 
office are the earnest not only of his sym- 
pathy and conviction, but of his disposition 
and power. When the Tory administra- 
tion of Lord BEACONSFIELD, which has only 
scorn and severity for Irish demands, was 
entirely engrossed in foreign affairs, the 
Irish agitators were quiet. When Mr. 
GLADSTONE, who is known to be friendly to 
Ireland, resumes control of the administra- 
tion, the agitators force him to take mea- 
sures of repression. 

The inevitable conclusion is that the avi- 
tators are less mindful of the welfare of the 
country than of their own notoriety aud 
power. Their object is the independence 
of Ireland. That is the meaning of Mr. 
PARNELL’s “autonomy,” as it was of Mr. 
Butr’s “Home Rule.” Under . whatever 
name or form, that is the ultimate purpose. 
But, under the actual circumstances; it is 
plain that the only possible present attain- 
ment is mitigation of evils by reform. It 
is equally clear that such mitigation is prac- 
ticable only under a friendly administration, 
and the true Irish policy of to-day, therefore, 
was not a defiance of the GLADSTONE admin- 
istration, but co-operation with it. Instead 
of requiring of it acquiescence in every de- 
mand as the price of support, the agitation 
should have supported it as sure to do what 
is practicable. Mr. PARNELL knows that 
the great Liberal majority in England at 
the last election would instantly vanish 
were any project of Irish independence pre- 
sented to it. Yet the Liberal leader is the 
friend of Ireland. These two facts seem to 
show plainly enough what the action of 
Irish patriotism should be. But to raise 
Ireland by a cry which startles the deepest 
conviction of England is to baffle Irish hope 
in advance. Never was a country so unfor- 
tunate as Ireland in its professed friends. 
Its wrongs are unquestionable, but it seems 
as yet to lack the character and the sagacity 
to retrieve them. 


BISHOP WHIPPLE AND THE 
INDIANS. 


AMONG the members of the Episcopal 
General Convention which has been sitting 
in New York, Bishop WHIPPLE, of Minneso- 
ta, is distinguished as one of the most de- 
voted and intelligent friends of the Indian. 
He has been unwearied in his advocacy of | 
an Indian policy of honor and good faith, 
not hesitated to expose tlie 
primed, against the Indians which have 
come to his knowledge. The Bishop ap- 
proves the resolution adopted by the Con- 
vention to authorize the appointment of a 
committee to watch and influence legisla- 
tion, and does not agree that it is a step to- 
ward weakening the barrier between church 
and state. The Episcopal Church, so far as 
the state is concerned, is a voluntary asso- 
ciation, like a charitable or any other socie- 
ty for a particular purpose. It is open to 
any voluntary association to appoint a com- 
mittee to watch legislation, and the associ- 
ation acquires no new right or authority by 
so doing. The Produce Exchange or the 
Society for the Relief of the Poor might ap- 
point a committee to watch and influence 
Indian legislation, but the weight of the in- 
fluence would depend solely upon the indi- 
vidual character of the persons constituting 
the society. It is,in fact, the kind of influ- 
ence which is always brought to bear upon 
important legislation. 

In the present case action has been taken 
because the Indians, not being citizens, have 
no representative. But at any moment some 
bill affecting his welfare may be introduced 
and passed, as Bishop WHIPPLE says, almost 


injurious; and as nobody is interested to 
state its true character, grave mischief may 
But it will be the duty of such a 
committee as has been appointed to inquire, 
through its agents, into the character and 
tendency of every Indian measure. It will 
expose any projected wrong, and it will 
arouse public opinion as effectually as the 
efforts of one man have aroused it upon the 
Ponca question. Hasty and inconsiderate 
legislation can easily undo much that has 
been done during the last few years to amel- 
iorate the condition of the Indians. It 1s 
not the intention of the committee, accord- 
ing to Bishop Whipple, to initiate legisla- 
tion, but to prevent the passage of injurious 
bills, and, so far as possible, to defend the 
rights of the Indians. 

Unfortunately those rights have not been 


policy is confused, and without a consistent 
principle. As the Bishop points out, the 
laws of England, Holland, Spain, and France 
have recognized the Indian’s ry right 


appealing to Heaven and the human con- 


to the land on which he lives, but the colo- 
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lers of all these countries have prac- 
ontemned these laws. The ordi- 
nance of 1787 provided that the land of the 
Indian should not be taken except by pur- 
chase or by war duly authorized by Con- 
ss; and when NAPOLEON sold Louisiana, 
he especially reserved to the Indians the 
possessory right to the land they occupied. 
The government ostensibly admits it, but 
when the Indian attempts to enforce his 
right, he finds that he has no standing in 
the eye of the law. The apparent remedy 
is citizenship. But Bishop WHIPPLE thinks 
that this would be premature. The Indians 
could not withstand the corruption of the 
whites. The better plan, in his opinion, is 
to leave them to the necessity of conform- 
ing to the ways of civilization, and to help 
them while they are doing it. The inten- 
tion of the committee is to make the aid ef- 
ficient and progressive, and the action of the 
Convention is a gratifying sign of the rapid 
increase of intelligent attention in a most 
important and neglected public question. 
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OUR NORTHERN NEIGHBOR. 


THE question of commercial union with 
the United States naturally attracts much 
attention in Canada, and the success of Sir 
JoHN MACDONALD’s visit to England on be- 
half of the Pacific Railway has produced an 
excellent feeling in the Canadian breast. 
The Toronto Telegram recently said that 
“the tide of feeling is all running in one 
direction, and that is in the direction of 
larger commercial relations with the people 
who live next door.” The Telegram does not 
admit that such relations involve political 
connection, and asserts that the disposition 
for such connection palpably declines as the 
probability of commercial union increases. 
A new reciprocity treaty isimprobable. The 
opposition in this country proceeds both 
from the agricultural and the manufactur- 
jing interests, and as Mr. WHARTON BARKER 
points out, such a treaty would not adjust 
the fisheries dispute nor relieve the common 
frontier of custom-houses. Canada is free 
to adjust her own tariff, and, if she chooses, 
there is nothing to prevent her considera- 
tion of some plan of commercial union which 
would embrace a common tariff, with a sin- 
gle sea-board customs frontier, and some 
proportional distribution of receipts from 
duties. 

The right and duty of Canadians to de- 
termine the commercial policy which is most 
favorable to their country is obvious. Eng- 
land waives all rights, and leaves the colo- 
ny to its own loyalty. It is a marvellous 
improvement upon the British policy of a 
hundred years ago, for it is a friendly con- 
cession of the independence for which the 
old thirteen colonies so strenuously fought. 
Canadian loyalty is very fervent, and the 
feeling of the country toward the neighbor- 
ing republic is perhaps a little more a feel- 
ing of aversion, because Canada is in a sense 
thrown upon her honor toward the mon- 
archy. She can join us if she wishes, and 
therefore there will be a certain natural 
determination not to wish a union. That 
is a matter, however, which may be left, 
without the least discussion or emotion, to 
the settlement of time. If ever Canada, 
with common traditions, language, and de- 
scent with the controlling element of our 
population, should desire political union, 
she would be the most welcome and the 
least disturbing addition which the Union 
has ever made from beyond its original bor- 
ders. Ultimately, indeed, such a union does 
not seem to be improbable. The two com- 
munities of:the English-speaking race upon 
this continent, adjoining each other, and 
with a conceded community of commercial 
interests, will not remain always politically 
separate. But this result is not a political 


policy or party object, and it may be con- 


templated as dispassionately as the ripen- 
ing of afruit. A great advantage for true 
Canadian development has been gained by 
the abandonment of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway as a government work. This asa 
government enterprise was the grand Jingo 
project to consolidate the four most conter- 
minous territories of the Dominion by po- 
litico-military lines. But the private com- 
pany into whose hands the railway has 
fortunately fallen, and which counts some 
Americans among its members, is wholly 
commercial in its plans, and will hardly 
care to build the road for military purposes 
through an unproductive region. 
Meanwhile it is interesting to observe 
how surely the commercial interests of the 
two countries draw them together, and how 
sincerely each side disclaims any political 
purpose or project. Upon our side, indeed, 
the only persons who take an immediate 
practical interest in the question are those 
who look at it with the commercial eye. 
The affinities of race and historic tradition 
and situation will come into play later, but 
they will prove to be powerful elements. 
That the tendency to some kind of under- 
Standing is already observed is shown by 
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the article in the Contemporary Review to 
which we recently alluded. The author, 
Mr. ANDERSON, is a member of Parliament, 
and he is of opinion that Canada can be 
saved to the British Empire only by heroic 
political measures. But Canada will finally 
decide for herself whether her destiny shall 
be imperial or republican. Pending that 
decision, the question of commercial union 
with the United States will be determined. 


LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 


Mrs. Lypia Marta who died a fortnight 
ago, was one of the most justly distinguished of 
American women, although her name had become 
somewhat unfamiliar to the readers of to-day. 
Her various works were the expressions of her 
deep and strong interest in the chief concerns of 
life, and of her ardent but wise sympathy with 
her kind. They ranged from The Frugal House- 
wife and Mother’s Book to The Progress of Reli- 
gious Ideas, and all bore the mark of her clear 
womanly sagacity, and her instinctive fidelity to 
liberty—a fidelity which made her firm and un- 
compromising, yet without asperity or dryness, 
and which was as serene and beautiful at seventy- 
eight as it was at twenty-eight. Her earlier tales 
and the Juvenile Miscellany—that delightful fore- 
runner and exemplar of children’s papers and 
magazines—gave her a distinction as “a literary 
woman,” which, with her bright and gay humor 
and grace of intelligence, won for her great social 
favor. But many a door, even in Boston, which 
had gladly opened to the young authoress who 
wrote of the tragedies and sorrows “of early 
times,” was closed to the young woman who in 
the dawn of the antislavery struggle wrote the 
fervent and eloquent Appeal for that Class of 
Americans called Africans. 

This work identified Mrs. Cartp with the early 
Abolitionists, and to the day of emancipation the 
cause had no more constant or efficient champion. 
For some time she edited the Antislavery Standard, 
with her husband, the duties, in consequence of 
his ill health, falling mainly upon her. Her lit- 
erary:- activity was unabated, and the freshness 
and sparkle of her mind, and her shrewd good 
sense, with simple ardor of feeling, make all her 
pages charming. In 1859 a letter of sympathy 
to JoHN Brown led to a correspondence with 
Governor Wisk and Mrs. Mason, of Virginia, in 
which her part was that of the true woman and, 
American that she was. After the war The 
Freedman’s Book, a manual of reading for the 
freedmen, showed her unfading interest in the 
welfare of the race for which she had so early 

Her works, as we have said, were but signs of 
her great intellectual activity, her humane intel- 
ligence and sympathy. They indicate, also, the 
singular purity and independence of her charac- 
ter. Her life was absolutely simple and unosten- 
tatious, and the singular sweetness and childlike- 
ness of her nature remained unchanged to the 
end. Slie did not seem to grow old, and her in- 
terests in current affairs were alert and unfailing. 
Her life was as secluded and solitary as it was 
simple, and no friendly entreaty could long draw 
her from her accustomed haunts. Her husband, 
Davip Lee Cup, whom she tenderly loved and 
respected, died a few years since, and she had no 
children. But her strong and steady mind did 
not falter. At seventy-eight she was the same 
unselfish, uncomplaining, sympathetic, shrewd, 
and wise woman, the most charming of compan- 
ions and correspondents, the friend of the friend- 
less, and beloved by the best. It was said of her 
mother that “she had a simple loving heart, and 
a spirit busy in doing good.” It was true of the 
daughter ; and with the loving heart.and benefi- 
cent spirit she had the sound mind,\the serene 
heroism, and the charming gifts which make up 
the woman whom the poet describes as ‘ 


“ bright 
With something of celestial light.” 


WOMEN AT THE POLLS. 


Hiaernson is reported to have said 
at the late Convention for equal suffrage in 
Worcester that the failure of women to vote at 
the school elections showed that they did not care 
to vote, and that when they showed the wish, the 
right of suffrage would be granted. As a state- 
ment of the fact of the indisposition to vote, this 
remark is undoubtedly true. The number of wo- 
men who wish to vote is very small, and, so far 
as our own observation extends, the diligent ef- 
forts of those who insist that they ought to wish 
‘to vote do not produce much effect. Yet it is un- 
questionably true that laws made by men exclu- 
sively have been often very unjust towomen. A 
quarter of a century ago Mr. GLapstong denounced 
‘some such laws as a reproach to England and to 
civilization. But there is a constant amelioration 
of harsh laws, and despite the injustice it remains 
true that women at large are not greatly interest- 
‘ed in the movement for their enfranchisement. 

| But because women who do not feel disfran- 
-chisement to be unjust are indifferent, shall those 
who do feel the injustice be denied the right ? 
The question is much like that of all emancipa- 
tion. It is not whether the individual slaves or 
any considerable number of them wish to be free, 
but whether slavery is not necessarily hurtful to 
the whole community. The principle of popular 
government is the participation of all intelligent 
adult citizens under equal conditions. How can 
a political community wisely contemn its funda- 
/ mental principle even although the disregard does 
| not threaten it with immediate disaster? Is not 
permanent disregard of conceded rights danger- 
ously demoralizing? And what reason is there 
in the argument that a hundred persons who are 
qualified to do something, and desire to do it, 
should not be allowed to do it until a thousand 


who are equally qualified, but have no desire, 
shall change their minds ? 

The extension to women of the right of voting 
at school meetings in New York was evidently 
not the result of an overwhelming wish of the 
women of New York to vote at school meetings, 
as the elections of the 12th of October proved. 
The law was passed because there was no 
reason against it. The Legislature said that if 
Mrs. A., whose children went to the school, and 
who was taxed to maintain it, wished to have a 
voice in the disposition of the money and the 
management of the school, she should not be de- 
barred because Mrs. B. thought it would be a great 


‘nuisance. We understand the difficulties. But the 


principle is sound that in a popular government 
the whole adult intelligence should take part. If 
women are competent to vote at school meetings, 
they can not, on other questions involving the com- 
mon interests of the sexes, be classed fairly with 
criminals and lunatics. This was the conviction 
of the people of New Jersey many years ago, and 
women were enfranchised and voted. The charm- 
ing picture drawn for the Wrakty by Mr. How- 
ARD PYLE, which appears in this number, is a 
glimpse of the quaint old times, and is in itself a 
pleasant argument. There is nothing disagree- 
able nor unwomanly in the expression of interest 
and preference which is indicated by casting the 
ballot in this drawing, and there is an intimation 
of the humanizing and refining influence which 
would result from the voting of women upon sub- 
jects in which they have a common concern with 
men—an influence which is felt in every fair as- 
sociation of men and women. 


CHANCELLOR BENEDICT. 


Tue addresses of the Rev. Drs. Rogers and 
Hircncock at the funeral of Erastus C. Benepict 
told with touching simplicity the story of a life 
devoted with modesty and energy and success to 
public services. Chancellor Benepicr died sud- 
denly in his eighty-first year, but he had retained 
remarkable bodily vigor, nor had he lost his in- 
terest in his profession, in the cause of education, 
and in the political welfare of the country. The 
Chancellorship of the University of New York 
was the wortlty.crown of honor to his long labors 
to promote general education in the State, and 
his large knowledge of the subject can not readi- 
ly be replaced. 

Chancellor Benepict was a man of true public 
spirit. He was one of the American citizens who 


illustrate by their fidelity to every duty what citi- 


zenship should be. His force of nature penetrated 
all his opinions and convictions. In politics he 
vas a positive party man, and in his professional 
career his position was always taken and defend- 
ed with energy. His expression of views, also, 
was characteristically decided but courteous, and 
intercourse with him was most agreeable from 
the spirit and spring of his mind and the clear 
vigor of his words. Small in person, he was thor- 
oughly vitalized ; his glance was quick and bright, 
and his activity was unwearied. 

It was delightful to know that the tender praise 
of his friends the clergymen was not perfunctory, 
that they said of Chancellor Benepict what they 
knew, and that every man in the great congrega- 
tion who also knew him answered with a heart- 
felt Amen. 


PERSONAL. 


CONCERNING books, Mr. WENDELL PHILLIPS 
said, recently, in alluding to the smallness of his 
library: ‘*I have so ree places to put my mon- 
ey that I could not afford a _—_ library. Then 
a citizen does not need a large library here, where 
we are all so well supplied with public libraries. 
One needs the encyclopedias, dictionaries, and 
some general works of reference only. Mr. Sum- 
NER did not have an extensive library; but when 
he wanted to prepare an article or speech, he 
would gather from all the libraries within his 
reach all the works on that subject, sometimes 
four hundred or more volumes. On entering his 
room these would be found on the table, on the 
floor, in the windows, scattered all overtheroom, 
some open in front, some near the close, others 
in the middle, and he would rausack every one 
of them.’’ 

—Mr. WILLIAM BARNET KINNEY, who died a 
few days ago at the age of eighty, had long, and 
by common consent, stood at the head of the 
editorial profession in New Jersey. He studied 
three professions—theology, law, and medicine, 
and finally became a journalist, the founder, pro- 
prietor, and editor of the Newark Daily Adver- 
tiser, a paper of national position, noted for its 
scholarship, strength, and elevation of tone. In 
1850 President TaYyLor appointed Mr. KInNEY 
Minister to Italy, where he remained three years. 
During twelve years following he resided in the 
principal cities of Europe, returning to the Unit- 
ed States in 1865. Since then he has lived in 
comparative retirement. Mr. KINNEY was a man 
of scholarly tastes and habits, an elegant and 
forcible writer, and a brilliant conversationalist. 

— Important, if true,’ and especially pleasant 
to the parties in interest, was an incident that 
occurred at the marriage of Mr. WILLIAM Con- 
VERSE SKINNER and Miss FLORENCE C. ROBERTS, 
at Hartford, on the 20th of October. The father 
of the bride is a manufacturer of large wealth, 
and the groom was lately made a partner in the 
firm. The incident to which we refer was a wed- 
ding present from Mr. RoBerts to the young 
couple of a check for $100,000. At least that 
was the telegraphic announcement, and the wires 
are usually accurate, 

—Mr. SAMUEL WaTKINS, who died recently in 
Nashville, Tennessee, bequeathed $138,000 to that 
ee for the establishment of a polytechnic insti- 
tution. 

—Erastvus C. BENEDICT, who died in this city 
on the 22d of October, at the age of eighty, was 
one of our ablest lawyers, and most useful and 
citizens. In the legal profession 

e was known as being especially strong in mat- 
ters relating to admiralty, and as the author of 
a work entitled American Admiralty, which is a 
text-book on the subject, and has run through 
many editions. He took a prominent part in 
our public-school affairs, and for several years 
was President of the Board of Education. He 


was also interested largely in establishing th 
College of the City of ion York, and ron Fh 
five years ago was v {errs by the Legislature 
one of the Board of Regents of the University 
of the State. Forty years ago he served as a 
member of the Common Council, and subse- 
= y as member of the Assembly, and as Stite 

enator. He possessed fine literary taste, and 
was a frequent contributor to the periodical lit- 
erature of the day. 

—In an address delivered recently by Mr. A.. 
Bronson ALcorTT, at Cheshire, Connecticut, plea- 
sant allusion is made to Dr. Bronson, who for 
many years was at the head of Cheshire Acade- 
my. rom childhood he had a strong inclina- 
tion both for learning and for the Church. His 
father, though a man of substance, had a large 
family, and could not afford to give them ali the 
advantages that he could wish. . So his wife, whe 
could spin and weave, used to put her daughter 
to the spinning-wheel, and ‘herself to the loom, 
and weave cloth and spin yarn; and then she 
would saddle her horse, and carry it into New 
Haven, twenty-five miles, and sell it there; and 
with the money she paid young TILLY’s college 
bills. She wove her boy through college. Her 
husband, in his little church four miles away at 
Church Hollow, for some time read the service, 
led the singing, and read the sermon; and‘it was 
his custom to saddle two horses, take his wife or 
his daughter on a pillion behind him with one 
horse, while a daughter, or a son and a daugiicer, 
rode the other horse, and thus weut to church 
in all weathers. 

—Mr. Marcus RICHARDSON, of Bangor, Maine, 
who has just reached tle age of one hundred 
years, has been a Mason for seventy-seven years, 


and is probably the oldest member of the rater- 


nity living. 

—Postmaster-General MayNARD did a proper 
and a kindly act in directing that all magazines, 
pamphlets, and other like reading matter re- 
ceived at the Dead-letter Office shall hereafter, 
instead of being sold for waste paper, be distrib- 
uted to charitable and reformatory iustitutions 
in and around Washington. 

—Young King ALronso is no sluggard. Up 
with dawn in winter and before seven in sum- 
mer, he reads and works, and holds his councils 
before noon. He reads foreign as well as Span- 
ish papers, and receives daily the London Times; 
Indépendance Belge, Les Débats, and other journals, 
He likes to read English history, and says very 
bluntly that he would fain seek his models in 
countries like England, Italy, and Belgium. 

—This curious “ personal’’ is taken from a most 
readable book, The Zarly History of Charles James 
Fox, just published by Harper & Brotuers: 

“The grandfather, Sir Srerpuen Fox, had acquired a 
large fortune out of certain lucrative places under the 
nora yar He had several sons, who were all child- 

ess; and at the age of seventy-six, after his’ retire- 
ment from the Treasury, ‘ unwilling that so plentifal 
an estate shonld go out of the name, and being of a 
vegete and hale constitution,’ he took to wife the 
daughter of a Grantham clergyman, who brought him 
twins within the twelvemonth. He had attended 
Cuarues the First on the scaffold, and he lived to dis- 
cuss the execution of Lord Drrwentwatre. One of 
his daughters by the first marriage is said to have died 
while a baby. Lady Sarau Naptex, the sister of his 
daughter-in-law, survived until the year 1826 ; and there 
is no reason to question the tradition that Cuarirs 
James Fox had two aunts who died a hundred and 
seventy years from each other.” 

—Professor Tracy Peck, the new Professor 
of Latin at Yale College, prefers the Roman sys- 
tem of pronunciation, and will probably intro- 
duce it with the next class. 

—Mr. CHARLES W. West, of Cincinnati, re- 
cently offered to give $150,000 toward the erec- 
tion of an art museum in that city, provided an- 
other $150,000 was raised by the citizens, which 
has been pa done, and $11,000 over. 

—Mrs. Mary Philadelphia, who 
died recently, left an estate of nearly $500,000. 
After bequeathing $20,000 to Laurel Hill Cem- 
etery in trust, the income to be expended in 
keeping the SHreLps vault in perfect order, 
$10,000, the income to be devoted to tlie pur- 
chase and distributiow of coal to the poor, and. 
$5000 to the Society to Protect Children from 
Cruelty, the remainder of the estate is left as 
follows: one-sixth part each to the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum, Institution for the Blind, Old 
Men’s Home, Home of Mercy (Episcopal) for 
the Cure of Consumption, Indigent Widows’ 


and Single Women’s Asylum (Protestant), and . 
one-twelfth each to the Pennsylvania Hospital: | 


for the Relief of the Sick and Insane Poor, and 
to the city of Philadelphia for the sick and poor 
in the almshouse. 

—To play for high stakes at ‘‘keerds,’’ when 
one does not understand the game, is sometimes 
a perilous manceuvre. When the late Baron Bo- 
pDIsco was Russian Minister at Washington he 
gave very fine dinners. After dinner, on one oc- 
casion, some of the guests sat down to a game 
of whist, at which the baron was not an expert, 
and he lost over a thousand dollars. At the 
supper table he announced, in sad tones, ‘* La- 
dies and gentlemens!—It is my disagree-able duty 
to make the announce that these receptions 
must have an end,and to declare them at end 
for the present—because why? The fund for 
their expend, ladies and gentlemens, is exhaust, 
and they must discontinue.”’ 


—For the first time in this country, in the 


record of the settlement of a large estate, the 
expressed wishes of a rich man have been lit- 
erally followed by his heirs rather than their 
legal rights as expressed in his will. Mr. Josu- 
va T. JEANES, who died in January last in Phil- 
adelphia, left an estate of about $1,000,000, be- 

ueathing to his two brothers and two sisters 


#100,000 each, and to his sisters additionally all . 


his real estate in Philadelphia. It was the in- 
tention of the testator to make certain bequests 
to public institutions and_a few friends, but this 
he neglected to do; but the brothers and sisters 


decided not only to, have the wishes of the tes-, 


tator carried out, bat cousented to an equa! di- 
vision of the estate between them after the gifts 
to institutions and individuals and the expenses 
incident to the transfer of the property were de- 
ducted. Of the total amount five git of $2000 
each were puid to individuals, and the followin 

donations were made: Working Home for Blin 

Women, $5000; Working Home for Blind Men 

$5000 ; Women’s Hospital, $20,000; Academy of 
Natural Sciences, $20,000; Penn Asylum, $5000, 
The very large sum. of $46,444 40 was paid to 
Register-of-Wills TAYLOK as a collateral inher- 
itance tax. The balance of $874,214 81 was di- 
vided into four equal shares of $218,214 each, for 
each of the surviving brothers and sisters. This 
estate of nearly $1,000,000 was settléd- up within 


eight months of the time it was taken into court. 
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Miss CoLumBtia (housekeeper). “ Eyer since you’ve put him up, and handled him, how you have besmeared him, and you’ve even turned his head!” 


WHAT A PITY! 
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A WOMAN ALONE. 
Br F. W. ROBINSON. 


_Avrnor or. “‘Cowarn Consorenor,” “ Kate 
Kresy,” “ Poor Humanity,” 


I was recommended change. It had been im- 
pressed upon my father—a member of the French 
Senate—and my mother and all the relatives anx- 
jous in me and for me that only perfect change 
could do me any good. I was in a low way, and 
wanted rousing—I was in a bad way, and fresh 
air and foreign scene and character might bring 
about a better state of mind, if I were willing to 
help myself, they hoped. It was as if they doubt- 
ed that from the outset—it was as if I doubted 
it myself, knowing what help I wanted, and how 
useless any efforts of my own would be. 

Yes, I was in a bad way, even for a young 
Frenchman. I had reflected too much, they told 
me; I had studied too hard; I had become too 
philosophical arid‘ argumentative. I was up in 
- all the theories of French and German savants ; 
I had analyzed all beliefs, and yet believed in very 
little; they said at home that I was reading my- 
self to death. 

‘They were partly right, and partly wrong. I 
had lost energy and strength of late, I had be- 
come morbid and misanthropical, and I let them 
send me abroad, stipulating for only one condi- 
tion—that I should be allowed to go alone. I 
was an only son, and accustomed to my own com- 
pany; I was conceited enough to think that there 
was nothing like it, having a fair opinion of my- 
self, and implicit credence in my own wild specu- 
lations. My one ambition was to be the founder 
of a new school; but friends held aloof, very 
- wisely, and thought that I was going mad. It is 
possible that I was not very wise, and that peo- 
ple saw a change in me; they called me a clever 
fellow, but they were not anxious for my compa- 


ny. 1 was too deep for them, and I knew too. 


much, they said, of everything but men and women 
and the world! If this were satire, it was true 
enough. My world had been all books and all 
philosophies, and I cared for little else. Men I 
loathed, women I thought childish and vain, and 
the world I knew was selfish to its backbone. 

Still, I would go’abroad. They were anxious 
about it at home, where I had no wish to stay. 
I was killing myself by overstudy, and I had no 
particular desire to die, though life seemed a dull 
and commonplace affair to me. 

I chose England for a resting-place. They 
were curious folk in England, I had heard, and 
there I might be fortunate enough to meet a kin- 


dred spirit—a somebody to understand me, and 
| 


sympathize with all my aeptrations, my 

to be of benefit to society and a shining light in 

it, by the founding of a school for the general 

pised already. 

I found no one of my tastes and feelings; I 
was an enthusiast, and English folk were afraid 
of me. I raved and gesticulated too mueh for 
them in my heat of argument, and they were glad 
to get away. In this English country I had felt 
better for a while, but the deep, deadly sense of 
indifference to mankind came to me again, born 
of my experience of shallow men, and I passed 
from London to the sea-side; making toward my 
native France again, after months ‘of a change 
which had done me little good. This was the 
first step toward a new life—to the romance and 
mystery floating beyond the world of science and 
sober fact in which I had been submerged.’ As 
the poets say, my time had come at last, my fate 
had stepped across the border-land toward me. 
_ And Fate was a woman, of course. 

This fate, then—a dark-haired, dark-eyed lady 
of above the middle height, a young lady whose 
years had not numbered a score, and who was so 
_ - Strangely beautiful that people gazed with won- 

der at her, as at a picture by some master-hand— 
crossed my path, entered the same railway car- 
riage with me, glanced critically but not boldly at 
the faces of her fellow-passengers, and then look- 
ed steadily from the window until the whistle 
sounded, and the train was moving from the sta- 
tion. Hers was a face which attracted me at 
once, although until that hour I had been a woman- 
hater. It was hardly its beauty—say, rather, the 
strangeness of its beauty, and the depth of its 
expression. There was great intelligence, I was 
sure, behind those well-drawn features; there was 
a deep sadness, even, endeavoring to disguise itself 
by a set mobility; there were trouble and anxie- 
ty, but there was also the courage to resist. I 
thought all this as I watched my fellow-traveller, 
and I sketched a story from her face very far 
from the truth—as was natural, deep thinker 
though I was. 
She did not seem to notice those who travelled 
with her again. To the end of her journey she 
read numerous letters, which she drew from a 
small valise resting on her lap—letters which 
were in various handwritings, and bore always 
foreign postmarks. Once or twice during the 
rusal of these epistles I observed that she 
-smiled—smiled brightly and hopefully—and the 
light upon her face then was very fair to see. 
t she attracted me strangely I have said, and 
that it was not for her beauty I was assured. 
One of my facts or fallacies in which the world 
would not believe was that there were men or 
women, or both, born to meet each other at a pre- 
destined period of life, who were forever steadily 
approaching to one fixed point, and were all their 
lives, directly or indirectly, influencing each oth- 
er by strange subtle means of which philosophy 
knew nothing, and cared less. And ‘this might 
be the life that had been waiting for me, and was 
already influencing my own. I did not think so 
at the time, although impressed by the sad, 
thoughtful face, by the story in it, and marvel- 
ling already why she travelled alone, and what 
her mission on this weary earth might be. 
. I ecarcely thought so at the hotel at Folke- 


| I see of her, the less I make her ont. 


stone, where we met again, although I was struck 
by the coincidence’ which took her there, and 
which set her by my side at the table @héle, 
where she ate little, and thought deeply, and 
seemed unconscious of the admiring, curious, 
thoughtful glances bestowed upon her by the 
guests. It struck me even that she was scarcely 
a stranger there, and that people seemed to rec- 
ognize her. Once the manager of the hotel came 
and spoke to her, and bowed obsequiously to 
certain orders which she gave to him in a low 
voice. She wore the same dark gray dress at 
dinner with which she had travelled with me from 
London, and her hands, which were now ungloved, 
were totally destitute of rings. No one spoke to 
her, and she spoke to no one. But she was not 
embarrassed by the isolation of her position ; on 
the contrary, looked steadily and almost critical- 
ly about her at times, as if in search of a friend 
there. 

I did not address her on my own part, albeit 
strangely tempted once or twice. I was preter- 
naturally reserved by the habits of my youth, 
and there was a doubt in my mind whether she 
might not take it as an offense, and resent it. I 
did not believe she had ized me as her 
travelling companion, and I thought she was 
English, and more reserved than Ieven. Before 
the table d’héte was quite finished she rose and 
walked gracefully the full length of the dining- 
room, looking at the guests, as she on, as 


somewhere, but betraying no emotion or embar- 
rassment at the attention which she received in 
return. As she passed from the room, a short 
stout man who had sat on the other side of her, 
and who was to me the very personification of 
vulgarity, with his face and coarse broad 
smile, leaned across the chair left vacant between 
us by her departure, and said, in a loud voice, 
“The lady in gray is back again, after all. I 
took odds on the event last month.” 

I did not respond at first. Then a new curios- 
ity led me to ask questions of this familiar being. 
“Is she often here ?” I asked. 

“Oh yes, very often,” he replied; “winter as 
well as summer, I run against her. Always the 
same stand -offish style—I can’t bear stuck -up 
people—and always in that gray dress, or in a 
dress of the same color, hanged if I know which.” 

“Ts there anything remarkable in her being 
here? You are here very often yourself, I pre- 
sume ?” 

“Yes; I travel for Toats’s firm—you know 
Toats & Twirl of Cannon Street—and so I’m al- 
ways going backward and forward between Lon- 
don and Paris. And I see a good deal of Miss 
Gray, as I call her—I’ve heard her other name, 
but dached if J can call it to mind—and the more 
She's juct 
as much on the other side of the Channel; al- 
ways at the Grand Hotel, and always 
nothing to do but dawdle about the place reading 
lots of letters. I’ve seen her sit for hours on the 
beach outside, too, staring at the sea like a wo- 
man melancholy mad: you will see her yourself 
to-morrow. She’s an odd one,I can tell you— 
quite a mystery here.” 

“ Indeed,” I said, growing tired of my friend’s 
loquacity, which was not to be readily suppressed 
now. 

“* You’re in the wine trade, ain’t you ?” he said, 
suddenly. ‘“ Haven’t I met you—” 

“ T am not in the wine trade, or in any trade.”’ 

“Oh, I see, a regular gent, taking it easy. 
Well, there’s nothing like it if the coin will hold 
out. French, of course ?” 

“Yes, I am a Frenchman.” 

“Going across to-morrow, or going to make a 
stay here? J go across to-morrow,” he added, 
by way of an extra inducement for me to continue 
my journey. This last remark decided my course 
of action. 

“T shall remain here a few days,” I replied. 

“Tf you make it a few weeks I shall be back 
again. My name’s Saunders.” 

I did not reciprocate his confidence. I was 
tired of the man’s obtrusiveness, and anxious to 
get from him. I did not think that he would 
trouble me presently, and be one of the links of 
a chain that was being forged already for me. 
I only knew that here was a specimen of the Eng- 
lish bagman unnaturally developed, and that ev- 
ery word he said jarred upon me unpleasantly. I 
got up to withdraw. The dinner was over, and 
I cared not to linger over bad wine and an indif- 
ferent dessert. 

“T'll give you one tip before you go,” he said, 
touching my arm and grinning at me. “ Don’t 
try to talk to the lady in gray. She don’t care 
to speak to anybody, and she can shut you up 
with half a look. By George! it ¢s a scorcher of 
a look, pretty as she is. I sha’n’t forget her in 
ahurry. I wouldn’t have sat here if I had known 
she was coming this evening. If you are going 
to have a cigar anywhere, Bill Saunders is your 
man, you know.” 

“Thank you ; I shall be engaged this evening.” 

“Oh, no offense; just as you like. I’m never 
hard up for a pal.” 

I thought this was the end of Mr. Saunders, 
and that he was not likely to cross my path again. 
I had not met a man before whom I had so quick- 
ly disliked as he. This was the Englishman of 
the farce, more like the beings my countrymen 
depicted than any I had encountered yet. 

I went out to the high-road, and the parade 
upon the Leas, walking past the few holiday folk 
left, and the band that was braying for their 
amusement; walking on as far as Sandgate, and 
descending the cliffs to the lower road, where I 
found that there was a return route nearer to the 
sea. The evenings were “drawing in” at that 
period ; it was the middle of October, when the 
night falls early, and the breeze from the sea is 
| keen and cold after sundown. I walked back 
toward my hotel at a rapid rate. Half way to- 
ward Folkestone I came upon the lady in gray, 


if half-expectant still of the friend amongst them - 


walking as rapidly in the opposite direction, I 


was sure it was she. There was a grace and 
manner distinctive enough to betray her even in 
the darkness. To my surprise she advanced to- 
ward me, and I stopped and raised my hat. She 
did not recognize me, it seemed. 

“Can you tell me how far it is to Hythe, sir, 
by this road ?” she inquired. 

“ No, madam ; I am a stranger here.” 

“JT think it’s near Sandgate, but I am not 
sure. Thank you,” she said. Then she passed 
me, and went on swiftly again into the shadows, 
where she was lost. 

I was bewildered. The lady in gray had a 
mission to fulfill, and there was a mystery in it 
and her isolated life. It was not my business to 
interfere with it, and it was wholly unlike me to 
become impressed so quickly by other people’s 
movements, but I was interested in her—ay, and 
drawn toward her. 

I saw no more of her the following day; she 
was not at the ¢able d’Adte in the evening, as I had 
expected. Old habitués of this hotel, men and 
women who were forever in its precincts, spoke 
of her, to my surprise, at the dinner table, with a 
freedom which I—perfect stranger to her though 
I was—felt disposed to answer. 

“ Miss Gray is on the wing again,” a red-faced, 
white-mustached man said, with a short laugh. 

“ Quite a romance, this flitting,” answered the 
lady to whom he spoke. “I should be glad to 
know her history.” 

“You may depend upon it you never will,” an- 
swered the first speaker. 

“She is very young, and so very quiet, too, or 
I should have thought—”’ And then the lady 
stopped, not knowing what she thought, or not 
caring to confess it. 

“TI declare I would not come here at all, or 
bring my innocent daughters here, if Monsieur de 
Lorme”’—this was the proprietor of the hotel— 
“had not assured me that she came to him with 
the highest credentials from abroad.” 

“Oh, these Frenchmen will say anything !” 

“T can’t help thinking she’s an actress.” 

“Or an adventuress,” said another voice—an- 
other lady’s voice, too—“ or worse. I have no 
confidence in ladies with a mystery—the mystery 
is always worthless and discreditable.” 


“Not always, but very often, certainly,” said | 


one more charitably disposed. 

She was at the hotel the following day, and I 
seemed waiting for her. I knew that she had 
arrived late last night—a chance inquiry of an 
inquisitive visitor at the breakfast table had given 
me the news. I saw her in the morning reading 
on the beach—sitting apart from the few visitors 
that were there, and deeply interested in her 


and against the shingle furiously that day. 
e watching this mysterious lady, 
conscious I was watching her; ._- 

‘At the dinner table we were together once 
more. Strangely enough I had chosen the seat 
next her again. As she came down the room I 
felt my heart beating faster than its wont, lest 
she should pass the chair vacant on my left. For 
a moment she paused, and even hesitated, then 
took the seat, and looked for an instant at me. 
Before I could remember the commercial travel- 
ler’s story of her austere reserve, or think even of 
my own, by an impulse for which I could hardly 
account, save that it was natural to be courteous 
to one whose face had grown familiar as a guest’s, 
I bowed low, and murmured a good-evening. She 
returned my salutation promptly, and with a faint 
smile. There was no vexation at being addressed, 
as I had almost anticipated and feared from the 
traveller’s legend of two nights ago. 

“‘ Good-evening,” she replied. seemed less 
thoughtful, and more observant. The number had 
thinned at the hotel; the old gentleman with the 
white mustache had gone to London ; Saunders, 
of the firm of Toats & Twirl, had not returned 
from Paris; one or two new faces, pale with the 
voyage across, were at the dinner table; several 
of the old were missing. 

I was wondering if I dared speak to her again, 
when she addressed me so suddenly that I started 
and colored strangely. “Do you intend a long 
stay here ?” she inquired. 

“‘T—J hardly know, madam. Iam not pressed 
for time.” 

“Tt is not a place where much amusement is 
to be found at this time of the year—the nights 
are long,.and the air is cold.” 

“IT am travelling for my health, unfortunately 
—not for amusement.” 

“‘ Indeed !”” she said, with some interest in her 
tone of voice. “I should not have thought you 
were an invalid.” 

_ “T dispute the assertion myself at home, but 
there are friends in France who will not take my 


word.” 


“You are French ?” 
“Oh yes.” 


“You speak English excellently ; it’s only your — 


appearance which is French.” 

I hardly admired this remark—it might be 
taken either way; and yet it was scarcely likely 
that this young girl would attempt to satirize 
me thus early in our acquaintance; for we had 
become acquainted. It was all very strange; I 
could see some wondering looks across the table 
at us, but it was a pleasant thought to me. She 
was particularly observant, for suddenly a little 
musical laugh escaped her, and she said, in a low- 
er tone: 

“Our good friends opposite are taking it for 
granted that we have met before. It is so sel- 
dom that I care to speak to any one at this place 
—certainly not to any Englishman.” 

“You are French, then, also ?” 

“‘ My father is French, my mother is an English- 
woman.” 

It was on the tip of my tongue to ask her where 
her father was living, and why she was always 
travelling alone. In my eager curiosity the ques- 
tion had nearly escaped me. But I was silent, 


and to my great surprise she appeared to reply to 
my thoughts, as though it had been easy to read 
them for herself. 

“A father very much engaged compels me to 
rely upon my own resources a great deal, and F 
am fond of travelling about and studying human 
nature. It is my profession, in fact.” 

“ You write ?” m 

“A little—for a living. And you,” she added 
regarding me very steadily, “ unless I am greatly 
mistaken, are one of the grand army of letters, 
also ?” 

“ No, madam, I do not write.” 

“ Ah, you are modest, and conceal the truth.’ 
she said, smiling. a 

“I am only a dreamer, they tell me at home,” 
I answered, “‘and I have come to England to. 
dream on. I have no wish to join the literati 
even if I had the ability to turn my pen to profit. 
I am neither novelist, dramatist, nor poet.” 

““Nor poet,” she repeated to herself. 

“Only a dreamer, madam. I had a hope one 
day to my philosophy, but that is dying out.” 

“As fast as other dreams. Ah, they soon 
fade!” she murmured. 

She did not say any more; it seemed almost as 
if she had turned from me, disappointed that her 
estimate of me had been incorrect. I was only: 
one of the crowd that she had taken so much 
pains to avoid, and there was no sympathy: be- 
tween us. This was a clever woman, and I was. 

a weak fool. I had said too much, and let her see- 
how shaHow I was, and she did not care for my 
boy’s philosophy. 

I made no further effort to engage her in con- 
versation ; my pride told me she was tired of me, 
and I was very quickly silent. It was only after 
she had withdrawn that I felt I had lost an ad- 
vantage in her eyes, and that I might have said 
something to prove at least that I had thought a 
great deal. I noticed that I was regarded with 
some suspicion by the guests, and I knew after- 
ward that it was the first time the young lady in 
gray had been seen to converse at length with 
any of the visitors at the hotel. I was the fa. 
vored one—or the old friend lurking about in dis- 
guise, and for some hidden purpose which they 
hoped to fathom presently. 

(TO BE OONTINUVED.] 
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A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. 
By JAMES PAYN, 


or “ Ar Her Menor,” “ Bren tur Bong,” 
Roor,” “ Srreits,” Ero. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


WITH PH@BE MAYSON. 


Havine brought Mr. Barlow to the door of No. 
53, the waiter discreetly left him there to proceed 
as he thought fit, for which that gentleman hard- 
ly knew whether to be grateful or otherwise, the 
business on hand being such a very delicate one. 
However, the more he thought about it, the less 
he felt very sure he was likely to like it, so he 
knocked gently with his knuekles. There was 
no answer, but he heard a rustle of silk, as of 
some one rising hastily from her chair; then he 
knocked again more sharply. 

“‘Come in,” said a female voice in English. 

The next moment he stood in the same room 
with the speaker, but not face to face with her. 
She had been sitting, as he conjectured, by the 
door, but had hastily moved away at his summons 
and retired into a recess near the window, where 
she stood in shadow. A tall, slight woman, but 
of shapely figure, with a great deal of fine brown 
hair—much lighter, it struck him, than Amy’s— 
and a pair of beautiful eyes marred by tears. The 
tears were not standing in them but had only just 
been swept.away, and their traces, notwithstand- 
ing the precaution she had taken, were distinct 
enough to him. 

“Your business, sir 9” she inquired, sharply, in 
a tone of annoyance rather than alarm, though 
she looked frightened also. 

“Tt is with Mr. Butt,” said Mr. Barlow. 

“My husband is notin. Did they not tell yo 
so at the gate ?” , 

“Yes, madam; but they could give me no oth- 
er information—such as when he would be likely 
to return, for example—so I ventured to come 
u hd 

“T know nothing of Mr. Butt’s movements,” 
she said, stolidly. ‘If you have any message for 
him, however, you can leave it.” 

“Just so. That is what I wish todo. MaylI 
take it for granted that you are aware of his ob- 
ject in coming to Paris ?” 

She hesitated and changed color; her eyes 
glanced round the little sitting-room, as if in 
search of something that might be lying on chair 
or table, then answered, “No, sir; I know noth- 
ing of Mr. Butt’s business matters.” 

“You know at least, however, that the name 
he now passes under is not his real name ?”’ 

“That can scarcely be your business, sir,” she 
replied, haughtily, and drawing herself up to her 
full height. She was certainly very beautiful, 
more so by far than her picture made her out to 
be, though at that moment, being posée and s0 
far not herself, she resembled it more than at first. 
But its expression of gayety and was 
altogether absent from the original; she looked 
care-worn, and wan and pale, except for the flush 
of anger that his question had called into her 
cheek. 

“Pray forgive me if I appear rude, madam, 
continued Mr. Barlow. “My mission is so ur- 

nt.” 

“ Still it can hardly concern me, sir,” she put in. 

“Pardon me, but it does, madam, at least part- 
ly. Iam come here on behalf of one whom both 
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‘of you have wronged, though not, indeed, in the 


same proportion. 


‘nit for one to believe that you are unaware 
Butt” as he calls ‘himself, isa married 


! How dare you say so? Itis false.” 

She spoke with passion, but not, as Mr. Barlow 
thought, with that natural indignation which a 
woman who had really been deceived would have 
exhibited. Indeed, now he came to think about 
it. it was hardly possible that Phoebe Mayson, how- 
ever cut off by her own act from her former life 
and its sources of information, could have been 
ignorant of Matthew’s marriage. 

“Unhappily, madam, it is true. You have 
been the cause, even though it be the unconscious 
cause, of the desolation of a happy household, of 
the desertion of a loving and most trustful wife.” 

To his surprise she uttered a shrill and scorn- 
fullaugh. ‘Thatis too much,” she said: “You 
are exceeding your instructions ; I know now from 
whom you come.” ; 

“If you do so, madam, there is no need for bit- 
terness, but for pity; and, I must add, for contri- 
tion. It is a poor triumph to exult over the pure 
and innocent; and, if I am not mistaken, will be 
a short-lived one.” 

“ Are you an actor ?” she exclaimed, contempt- 
uously. ‘Or are you a madman ?” 

“My name is Frank Barlow; shall I tell you 
what was yours before you became Lucy Mort- 
lock, or Mrs. Butt? It was Phoebe Mayson.” 

She had advanced a step or two in her excite- 
ment, but now shrank back into the recess again ; 
her limbs trembled visibly and her voice shook as 
she replied: “What if it was? What is that to 
you, or anybody?” The last word had a pitiful 
touch in it which did not escape the other’s ear. 

“To me, indeed, nothing,” he replied, “ but ev- 
erything to her whom you have wronged. If you 
were any one but Phoebe Mayson, who won his 
first love and cast it from you, neither your beau- 
ty nor any wiles at your command would have suf- 
ficed to steal her husband from her. 4s it is, tak- 
ing advantage of that treacherous weapon, you 
have pierced her heart with it. Nay, more, you 
have not only seduced him from his home and the 
true hearts that loved him, but you have been the 
cause—is it possible that you can not know it ?— 


of his forsaking the path of honesty and disgra- . 


cing his name and nature. Yes, woman, it lies at 
your door, and no other’s, that Matthew Helston 
isathief.” 

“Matthew Helston !”” She clasped her hands 
upon her bosom and stared at him in wild amaze- 
ment. “Matthew Helston?” she reiterated. 
“What do you know of him? or rather what.lies 
are these you have heard about him-and dare re- 
peat to me—to me? Matthew Helston a thief! 
He is an angel! He is a man without a fault, ex- 
cept that years ago he trusted to a woman’s word. 
I thought myself debased and shamed beyond all 
human creatures,” she exclaimed, with sudden 
vehemence, “‘ but you, you slanderer and blas- 
phemer, you are viler yet!” 

_ Mr. Barlow answered nothing, but quietly took 
from his pocket a newspaper containing the offer 
of the reward for Helston’s apprehension, and 
pointed to it with his finger. 

“It is a lie,” she muttered between her teeth. 
“He never took those jewels.” 

“How do you know that?’ inquired Mr. Bar- 
low, quietly. ‘Have you any evidence to prove 
the contrary?” 

“T know it because I know Aim,” she answered. 
“Evidence! Do you think a man who has been 
scorned and cheated, and forgives—” 


“One moment, madam,” interposed the lawyer, 


earnestly. “You are altogether in error in sup- 
posing that I wish aught but good to Matthew 
Helston; nay, if it were possible, I would not 
think aught but of him. Iam here on be- 
half of him and his. If you too wish him well—” 

“Wish him well?” she echoed, clasping her 
hands together. ‘I would give—though that, in- 
deed, would be a worthless gift—my very life to 
serve him.” 

“T know not whether you can serve him, mad- 
am,” returned the lawyer, gravely, “ but it is pos- 
sible. There are in his life, it appears, 
of which those who thought they knew him best 
are ignorant. If you will, you can throw light 
upon them, and in so doing, it may be, cast a gleam 


on what is at present the profoundest mystery. — 


He has been lost to wife and child and friends for 
many days; and with him, as you read, have dis- 
appeared these jewels. It was my own impres- 
sion—now, I perceive, a false one—that he had 
fled with you to France.” 
“With me? No, no, sir,” she answered, in a 
gentle, piteous voice. ‘He has been good and 
kind to me, but his love for me is dead. How 
should it be otherwise, since I am base and vile, 
and he of all men knows it best? It might have 
been at one time. Look you: a man thirsts— 
sees a fair and running brook, but can not reach 
it; later on and lower down it becomes accessible 
enough, but, since it has run through muddy 
ways, he turns from it with loathing. So it was 
with himand me. I never loved him as he should 
be loved, for I. was never worthy, but for the 
Sake of the old times, and though all was soil 
and sin with me, he took compassion on me. 
There was a man, no matter who, for whom I for- 
s00k him. After a little this man grew tired of 
me, and cast me off—as I deserved. Then'I fell 
lower and lower. Once, lately, Matthew Helston 
Saw me in the street and spoke to me—words 
that he meant for kindness, but which were coals 
of fire. He was but poor himself, yet he offered 
me help—which I refused—to lift me from the 
mire. But I took my own way. This man who 
calls himself Mr. Butt offered me marriage. To 
_ be the wife of even one like him (God help me !) 
was promotion. Why, you are asking yourself, 
should he have conferred it on me? I did not 
put that question to myself, but had I done so I 


gently, “ you can escape from him. 


stiould have answered that I had still attractions 
fcr eyes like his; that no honest woman would 
hive married him, and that to those of the baser 
scrt I was superior in many ways. Not.a very 

talted estimate, you will say, of my poor merits ; 
yit it seems I had appraised them far too high. 
He went through the form of marri indeed ; 
bit I have reason to know that it was null and 
vid ; and so far (I say it, though a woman—so 
you may judge what I have suffered) I am thank- 
ful to him.” 


Her tone throughout was one of the deepest 
humiliation and despondency, save when she 
spoke of the man passing as her husband, when 
the memory of recent cruelty and insult seemed 
to rouse a momentary bitterness. 

_Mr. Barlow, though scandalized, was touched. 
Whatever sins this woman had committed, he 
felt she had been punished for them. 

' “If this man is not your husband,” he said, 
If my advice 
can be of any service—or you require the means 


to return to England—” 


“T thank you, sir,” she said, with less of grat- 


‘itude, however, in her tone than of self-contempt, 


“‘ but what becomes of meis a small matter. We 
were speaking of Matthew Helston.” 

“True ; I was in hopes that you could tell me 
how this Mr. Butt was in possession of the fact 
that Helston was in Paris and endeavoring to 
dispose of the jewels. That it is so I have rea- 
son to know, since I have just come from M. Mon- 
teur, a diamond merchant—” 

_ “In the Rue de Bris ?” interrupted the other. 

“Yes ; how did you know that ?” 

“Mr. Butt has been there on business, to my 


knowledge.” 
_“Tndeed! On what business ?” 

“T believe to sell some family diamonds. That 
is what I thought you came about. There is 


something amiss with them, I’m certain. I 
thought they might be lying about the room when 
you came in, which frightened me.” 

Have you ever seen them ?”’ inquired the law- 
yer, quickly. 

“Yes; Mr. Butt showed them to me quite re- 
cently.” 

“ Are they like these ?”’ inquired Mr. Barlow, 
producing the drawing of the parure. 

She shook her head. “I can not tell,” she 
said. “They have been taken out of their setting ; 
that is what first aroused my suspicions.” 

“You say ‘first aroused.’ Did anything aft- 
erward confirm them ?” 

“Well, I can not say they were confirmed be- 
fore you put your questions. This man, however 
—my husband, as he is called—has been nervous, 


which im. 
He is out, as he says,on business, all day long, 
dissatistied "He 


and. disappointed. 

was particularly so after his visit to the Rue de 
Bris. I know he went there, for I waited for him 
in the cab outside.” 

“T think I haveit,’” exclaimed Mr. Barlow, ea- 
gerly. “See here, this is a full-length portrait of 
Mr. Helston ; does it bear any resemblance to Mr. 
Butt ?” 

Again she shook her head. “Not in the least,” 
she said, contemptuously. “It is Hyperion toa 


Satyr.” 


Mr. Barlow’s countenance fell. “ Please, how- 


ever, to describe the man.” 


“He is of middle height and rather stoutly 


built. His hair is brown; his expression, as I 
have said, dissatisfied and gloomy.” 


Mr. Barlow struck his palms together with a 
cry of triumph. 
“Tt is as I suspected ; though unlike to the eye, 


the description of these two men tally tolerably 


well. Helston never went to the Rue de Bris, 
but only Mr. Butt. And Mr. Butt is Captain 
Langton.” 

“It is possible,” returned the other, coolly. 
“He told me but yesterday that he married me 
under a feigned name. Does that throw light on 
anything ?” 

“It does, it does; much light,” answered the 
lawyer, thoughtfully ; “‘but not enough. The ques- 
tion of what became of Helston on that night in 


| Moor Street, even if this Langton is the thief, re- 


mains as dark as ever.” 

“‘ Moor Street, Moor Street,” repeated the oth- 
er; “where have I seen that name before ?” 

“Think, madam, think,” exclaimed the lawyer, 
earnestly. ‘Everything may hang upon your re- 

] 
‘No, I remember now,” she said, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection. ‘I have not seen it, but I have 
heard it spoken of.” 

“By whom? By Butt?” 

“Yes. He has read a telegram in my presence 
with Moor Street in it. I feel certain of it.” 

‘“‘ How came he to do that ?” 

“ He did not know that he was doing it. These 
telegrams which are continually arriving seem to 
excite him strangely.” 

“Can you let me.see one of them ?” 

“T can not; he destroys them directly he has 
read them. But, stay—they sometimes come in 
his absence. I will open the next and let you 
have a copy of it. I will search his papers; no 
stone shall be left unturned to aid you in your 
discovery.” 

“ But that may get you into trouble; the man 
is, by your own showing, a ruffian, and, as we have 
now reason to believe, in desperate case.” 

“T told you that for Matthew Helston’s sake I 
would lay down my life,” she interrupted, vehe- 
mently. ‘But you need not fear on my account. 
I am a match for him in wits, and will be care- 
ful. That reminds me that he may return at any 
moment. He must not find you here. Give me 
your address, and trust to me. To-morrow morn- 
ing at latest—perhaps to-night—you will have a 
line from me.’ 

“ But money may be wanting,” urged Mr. Bar- 
low, producing his purse. 

ON, 0, no,” cried, imploringly. ‘I have a few 


Shillings of my own, which will be sufficient; let 


me do him what good I can at my own cost. Go, 
go, and trust to me.” 
Mr. Barlow did trust implicitly in her good-will 


to help him. He understood, if he did not wholly 


appreciate, the woman’s desire to show her grat- 
itude to Matthew, and her devotion to his inter- 
ests; but of the result he was far from sanguine. 
That Langton was at all events a participator in 
the robbery in Moor Street he had little doubt; 
that the diamonds in his possession were Lady 
Pargiter’s he was almost certain, since Monsieur 
Monteur had recognized them; but the proof of 
this, he felt, would be far from easy. If the girl 
had still possessed any hold upon Langton’s af.- 
fections, she might, perhaps, have wormed out of 
him something of great importance; but it was 


| plain that the ill-assorted pair had quarrelled. 


The man must know that, every moment during 
which the jewels remained undisposed of, his po- 
sition was growing more perilous ; he was already, 
she had said, suspicious and alarmed. How was 
it possible, then, that she could throw him off his 
guard, so as to obtain from him any information ? 
She had promised to search his effects, but it was 
very improbable that he would suffer anything of 
& compromising character to be in existence. If 
even he could be seized (which he could not, since 
there was no warrant for his apprehension), and 
the diamonds found upon him, that would only 
affect the man himself—it would not bring him 
(Mr. Barlow) one hair’s-breadth nearer to the ob- 
ject of his mission. 

He went back to his hotel, locked himself into 
his room, and set to work to think the matter 
over; but it surprised himself, considering the 
strength of the impressions and suspicions which 
crowded his mind, how very little he could make 
of them as regarded Matthew. That Langton, in- 
deed, had an object in representing Helston as 
the thief was evident; but there was no sort of 
clew to his having any real knowledge either of 
him or his whereabouts. | 

In the end he wrote a long and minute account 
of all that had come to his knowledge since his 
arrival in Paris to Mr. Brail; and bade him hold 
himself in readiness to act at once on the receipt 
of any telegram. 

Up to midnight, at which hour he retired to 
seek the rest he so much needed, no message had 
arrived for him from Phebe Mayson. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tur usual autumn reception at the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History took place on October 26, the 
trustees and many visitors being present. Among the 
additions which have been made since the last recep- 
tion in May are a collection of land and fresh-water 
shelis, containing. typical specimens figured im the 
works of Benney and Bland; three skeletons of Aus- 
tralians; six hundred new specimens in the Nerth 
American collection of birds ; seven manuscript geo- 
logical maps of Eastern North America; encrinites and 
fossils from several formations ; weapons and carvings 
from New Zealand; stone axes from New Guinea; a 
war canoe; and ornaments and carvings from British 
Columbia. All the treasures of this institution are 
carefully arranged according to the best scientific 
principles, and the trustees hope to make the place 
still more attractive. Pupils in higher schools and 
colleges would find at this Museum excellent opportu- 
nities of advancing their knowledge of natural history. 


The matter of setecting a site for the World’s Fair 
of 1883 seems to be attended with many perplexities 
and difficulties. At present the committee charged 
with the duty of selecting the most eligible location 
are busy examining sites, many having been sug- 
gested. It is, of course, highly desirable to have the 
location a thoroughly good one in every respect. 


Prescribing an overdose of opium, with the expec- 
tation that a part of it will be spilled when it is ad- 
ministered to the patient, is a novel system of medical 
practice. But such seems to be the method of a cer- 
tain physician of this city, who was recently arrested 
on charge of malpractice. He prescribed ten drops of 
opium tincture to be given to a young infant. The 
child’s mother was told by the druggist that the doxe 
was excessive, and so she gave only seven drops, but 
death resulted. The doctor explained that he expected 
several drops would be spilled when the medicine was 
administered, and, moreover, that he told the mother to 
give strong coffee if the child fell into a doze. 


Electricity is now used to light the Mount Vesuvius 
Railway, some of the lamps being so arranged as to 
illuminate the sides and crater of the volcano. Th 


effect is said to be magnificent. 


The warning given by the sad death of a Brooklyn 


young lady should be heeded betimes. The details are 
yet fresh in the minds of the public—a horse attached 
to a carriage, frightened by a swiftly moving bicycle, 
dashes againet a party on horseback, and a young lady 
is thrown, and injured so that she dies. At the in- 
quest the corner’s jury strongly recommended that 
the Common Conncil pass some measures to restrict 
the use of bicycles. -The general verdict of the press 
and of thoughtful people is that the unrestrained use 
of bicycles on the street and velocipedes on the side- 
walk is the cause of great discomfort and nervousness 
to carriage and foot passengers, as well as of absolute 


danger. These vehicles afford, doubtless, a useful ex- | 


ercise, but the unsuitableness and danger of using 
them in the crowded streets of a city is very apparent. 


Curious notions have the authorities of the little 
Saxon city of Weimar. A law has just been enacted 
that nobody in Weimar shall play on the piano with 
the windows of the house in which the performer is 
open, under penalty of a fine. Weimar is one of the 
quietest towns in the world, and some piano-players 
would make noise enough to distract half the inhab- 


itants. 


It must require considerable force of character to 
get through the world with such a name as Maria de 
las Mercedes Isabella Therese Christina Alphonsine 
Hyacinthe, yet the little Spanish princess is thus heavi- 
ly weighted. 


An experiment tried in a Chicago distillery resulted 
in the death of seven persons and the severe wounding 


of seven others. Corn was put whole into a mammoth 
kettle, and steamed ; then a strong pressure of steam 
applied to force it through pipes into the mash-tub. 
The pipes became choked with the swollen corn, and 
the pressure on the kettle constantly increased, until a 
terrific explosion followed, tearing the roof off the 
building. 


A certain clergyman lately announced as his text 
for the evening sermon, “ Hold fast the form of sound 
words” (2 Timothy, i. 13). He then repeated from 
memory, in a deliberate manner, the entire Shorter 
Catechism, after which he closed the service with 
prayer, without a word of comment. To many of the 
congregation the Shorter Catechism, as a whole, was a 
genuine novelty, and they listened with great interest. 


The comet discovered by Professor Swift in the 
constellation Pegasus is not a bright object, but its 
apparent size indicates that it is quite near the earth, 
or else enormously large. Its slow motion also in- 
dicates that it is either. approaching the earth or re- 
ceding in almost a direct line. If it is approaching, 
it may become an object of great interest. 


Next May a “ model school” for yonng scholars. will 
be opened at Khartoum by order of the Egyptian 
Khedive. This school—the expenses of which are all 
defrayed by the Khedive—will be adapted for 150 pu- 
pila, who, after five years’ study, will be fitted to enter 
into the superior schools of Egypt. 


During the past year over 1600 sick persons, received 
without regard to sect or color, have been treated in 
the Mount Sinai Hospital. ‘ 

A new ocean steamer, the Alaska, is now being built 
on the Clyde for the Williams & Guion Line. It is 
predicted that it will make the trip from New York 
to Liverpool in six and a half days. 


The recent earthquake at Lisbon, Portugal, seems 
to have caused little damage; but it recalls the disas- 
trous one of 1765, by which that city and about 60,000 
people were destroyed. Severe shocks have also heen 
experienced. lately in other Spanish towns and in sec- 
tions of France. 


Dried potatoes have not yet come into our market 
to any extent, but it is eaid preparations have this 
year been made in California for drying large quanti- 
ties and shipping them to England, where last year 
they met with a ready sale. A machine has been in- 
vented for pressing and drying potatoes so that they 
will keep for years, and yet preserve their natural flavor. 
After being thoroughly dried, they are ground into a 
coarse meal resembling rice. 


The Czar of Russia, like many of his subjects, has 
suffered greatly from a nervous affection of the eye, 
which threatens to become very serious. By the use 
of a simple remedy prescribed by his oculist some. re- 
lief has been obtained. This remedy consists in throw- 
ing into the eye or upon the lids a tiny jet of water by 
means of the eye-fountain or douche. The delicate 
spray is both restful and invigorating to weak or wea- 
ry eyos. 


A Bostonian saw, the other night, the largeat satellite 
of Jupiter, with the naked eye. 


According to late reports from Ireland, the potaio 
crop in that country is larger and better than has been 
known for more than a score of years. Although as 
yet the general crop has not been dug, potatoes are 
abundant and cheap. 


An admirable system prevails at the Académie Na- 
tionale in Paris, whereby ladies who enjoy music can 
go to the opera comfortably, without an escort, and re- 
turn, the expense being little more than the cost’of the 
ticket. They take a cab—the price of which is regu- 
lated by law—from their own residence to the opera- 
house, where a policeman assists them to alight, and 
conducts them to the box-opener, who in Paris is al- 
ways a womaD, courteous and attentive. She shows 
them to their scats, and gives them, in-exchange for 
their tickets, nombered checks, which, on going out, 
are presented to the policeman, who immediately calls 
a cab for them, and to whom the cabman is responsible 
for their safe arrival at theirown homes. Some simi- 
lar plan in other citics might well be adopted. 


The forty performances of the Oberammergau Pas- 
sion Play brought the net receipts up to the sum of 
$520,000. This amount has been divided into four 
parts, one quarter being devoted to the construction of 
the theatre, a second to householders in the village, a 
third to the public schools, and the fourth to the actors. 


A gloomy story is told_by the Times of India con- | 


cerning the ravages of wild beasts and venomous rep- 
tiles in that country. The total number of deaths 
during the last year caused by wild beasts and snakes 
was no less than twenty thousand. It ought to be pos- 
sible in some way to lessen such an appalling mor- 


tality. 


The vase and cup to be presented to Professor Nor- 
denskjéld and Captain Palander by the residents of 
Hong-Kong, to commemorate the fact that Hong- 
Kong was the first British port touched on the home- 
ward voyage of the Vega, have been shipped for Lon- 
don, to be sent on to the British Minister at Stock- 
holm, who has been asked to present them on behalf 
of the donors. The silver vase, which will be given to 
Professor Nordenskjéid, was made by Sun Shing, who 
has wrought upon it no less than 146 individual figures, 
The cup of Captain Palapder was made by Cheong Wo, 
its most striking feature being a Chinese junk, beauti- 
fully wrought in gold and silver. 


Iquique, Peru, is reported to have been almost - 


wholly destroyed by fire. 


The story of the British frigate Hussar may be fa- 
miliar to many of our readers. On November 25, 1780, 
while on her way to Norwich, Connecticut, the Hussar 
struck on Pot Rock, in Hell Gate. She had on board 
seventy American prisoners, chained to the gun-deck, 
and, it was believed, about £960,000 sterling, which 
was to be used in subjugating the Americans. In spite 
of the efforts of the commander to save the vessel, she 
went down in ninety feet of water, carrying with her 
all the manacled prisoners. The officers and crew es- 
caped. Many divers have worked upon the wreek, 
and in June of this year operations were begun anew 
in the hope that some of the lost treasure might be re- 
covered. Whether anything has been found is not yet 
known, for the workmen are hound to secrecy, but it 
is expected that the search will continne until ice in 
the river prevents. 
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THE PRAIRIE PATH. 


Upon the brown-and frozen sod |. 
The wind’s wet fingers shake the rain ; 
The bare shrubs. shiver in the blast 
Against the dripping window-pane. 
Inside, strange shadows haunt the room, 
The flickering fire-lights rise and fall, 
And make I know not what strange shapes 
Upon the pale gray parlor wall. 


I feel but do not see these things— 
My soul stands under other skies ; 
There is a wondrous radiance comes 
Between my eyelids and my eyes. 
I seem to pull down at my feet 
God’s gentian flowers, as on I pass 
Through a green prairie still and sweet 
With blowing vines and blowing grass. 


And then—ah! whence can he have come ?— 
I feel a smali hand touching mine; 
Our voices first are like the breath 
That sways’the grass and scented vine. 
But clearer grow the childish words, 
Of Egypt and of Hindostan ; 
And Archie’s telling me again 
Where he will go when he’s a man. 


The smell of pine is strangely blent 

With sandal-wood and broken spice 
And cores of calamus; the flowers 

Grow into gems of wondrous price. 
We sit down in the grass and dream; 

His face grows strangely bright and fair: 
I think it is the amber gleam 

Of sunset in his pale gold hair. 


But while I look I see a path 
Across the prairie to the light; 
And Archie with his small bare feet 
_ Has almost passed beyond my sight. 
- Upon my heart there falls a smile, 
' Upon my ears a soft adieu; 
I see the glory in his face, | 
And know Ais dreams have all come true. 


Some day I shall go hence and home— 
We shall go hence, I mean to say, 
And as we pass the shoals of Time, 
““My brother,” I shall, pleading, say, 
“There was upon the prairie wide 
. A spot so dear to thee and me, 
. I fain would see it, ere we walk 
The fields of Immortality.” 


{Begun in Harrer’s Week ty No. 1235.) 


ASBSPHODEL. 
By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “ Barsaka; or, Sprennip Misery,” “A 
Streance Wor.p,” ** Lavy Srorer,” 
*“Deap Men’s Suogs,” VixxEn,” Ero. 


CHAPTER XI. 
“ YEVE ME MY DETH, OR THAT I HAVE A SHAME.” 
Str Vernon Lawrorp was sitting alone in his 
study on the morning after the visit to Goring 


Abbey, when the door opened suddenly with a 
sharp jerk, and his younger daughter stood before 


-him. The very manner in which the door opened 


told him, before he looked‘up from his desk, that 
the intruder was Daphne, dnd not the always wel- 
come Madoline. 

He looked at his daughter with cold, severe 
eyes, as at a person who had no right to be there. 
Ever since she could remember, Daphne had fear- 
ed her father much more than she loved him, but 


Bs never had he seemed to her so awful a being as 


he appeared this morning in his own room, sur- 
rounded by all the symbols of power—the bronze 
bust of Cicero looking down at him from the book- 
case; his dispatch-box open at his side, bristling 
with penknives and paper-knives, and stern offi- 
cial stationery; his ponderous silver inkstand, 
presented by the Warwickshire yeomanry in ac- 
knowledgment of his merits as colonel; his Rus- 
sia-leather bound dictionaries and directories, and 
brazen letter- weighing machine—and all the 
pomp of his business life about him. 

“Well, Daphne, what do you want ?” he asked, 
looking at her without a ray of sympathetic feel- 
ing in his handsome gray eyes. 

“If you please, papa,” she faltered, blushing 
deeply under that severe gaze, and pleating up 
the edge of her iawn-tennis pinafore in supreme 
nervousness, “I don’t think I’m really finished.” 

“Finished !” he exclaimed, looking at her as if 
he thought she was an idiot. ‘Finished what ? 
You never finish anything, or begin anything 
either, so far as I can-hear, that is worth doing.” 

“‘ My education, I mean, papa,” she said, looking 


at him with eyes so lovely in hue and expression, 


so piteous in their timid pleading, that they ought 
to have touched him. “I know you sent me to 
Madame Tolmache to be finished, and that she 
was very expensive, but I’m afraid I came away 
horribly ignorant, and I begin to feel that a year 
or two more of schooling would be of very great 
value to me. I'am older now, don’t you know, 
papa, and I should try more earnestly to improve 
myself. Indeed, indeed, papa, I would work very 
hard this time,” urged Daphne, remorsefully re- 
membering how little she had worked in the past. 
“T don’t care where you send me—to Asniéres, 
or to Germany, or anywhere, so that I could only 
go on with my education.” 

“Go on with it at home,” answered Sir Vernon, 
contemptuously, ‘You can read and write and 


spell, I suppose. Yes, I have some of your let- 


ters asking me for different things in those pi- 
geon-holes. Any woman who can do as much as 
that can improve herself. There are books enough 
on those shelves” —with a glance at his classical 
and correct collection—“ to make you wiser than 
any woman need be. But as for this freak of 
wanting to go back to school—”’ 

“It is no freak, papa. It is my most earnest 
desire. I feel it would be better—for all of us.” 


She had changed from red to white by this 
time, and stood before her father like a culprit, 
downcast and deadly pale. 

“Tt would not be better for me, who would have 


to pay the bills. I have paid a pretty penny al-— 


ready for your education, and you may suppose 
how vastly agreeable it is to me to hear your frank 
confession of ignorance.” 

“Tt is best for me to tell the truth, papa. Do 
not deny me this favor. It is the first great thing 
I have ever asked of you.” - 

“Tt is a very foolish thing, and I should be a 
fool if I humored your caprice.” 

She gave a little cry of mental pain. 

“ How can I convince you that it is no caprice ?” 
she asked, despairingly. ‘I was lying awake all 
last night thinking about it. I am most thorough- 
ly in earnest, papa.” 


“ You were thoroughly in earnest about your 


boat, and now you are tired of it. You were in- 
tensely anxious to come home, and now you are 
tired of home. You are a creature of whims and 
fancies.” 

“No, I am not tired of my boat,” she cried, 
passionately. “I love it with all my heart, and 
the dear river, and this place, and Madoline—and 
you—if you would only let melove you. Father,” 
she said, in a low, tremulous voice, coming quiet- 
ly to her father’s side and kneeling to him with 
clasped hands uplifted beseechingly, “there are 
times in a woman’s life when a light shines sud- 
denly upon her showing her where her duty lies. 
I believe that it is my duty to go back to school 
somewhere, in France or Germany, where I can 
get on with my education, and grow serious and 


useful, as a woman ought to be. It will be very 
hard, it will be parting from all I love best in the - 


world, but I feel and know that it is my duty. 
Let me go, dear father ; the outlay of a few pounds 
can not affect you.” 

“Can it not? That shows how little you know 
of the world. When a man is overweighted as 
I am in this place, living up to every sixpence of 
his income, and so fettered that he can not realize 
an acre of his estate, every hundred he has to 
spend is of moment. Your education has been a 
costly business already, and I distinctly refuse to 
spend another Bixpence on it. If you have not 
profited by my outlay, so much the worse for you. 
Get up, child.”” She was still kneelifig by his side, 
looking at him in blank despair. “This melo- 
dramatic nonsense is the very last thing to suc- 
ceed with amanof mystamp. I detest heroics.” 

“Very well, papa,” she answered, in a subdued 
tone, strangling her tears, and standing straight 
and tall before him. “I hope if you should ever 
have cause to blame me for anything in the future, 
you will remember this refusal of to-day.” 

“T shall blame you if you deserve blame, you 
may be sure of that,” he answered, harshly. 

“And never praise me when I deserve praise, 
and never love me, or sympathize with me, or be 
a father to me—except in name.” 

“ Precisely,” he said, looking downward with a 

gloomy brow. “Except in name. And now be 
kind enough to leave me. I have a good many 
letters to write.” 
' Daphne obeyed without a word. When she 
was in the corridor outside, and had shut the door 
behind her, she stopped for a few moments, lean- 
ing against the wall, looking straight before her 
with a countenance of inexpressible sadness. 

“Tt was the only thing I could do,” she mur- 
mured, with a heavy sigh. 

Sir Vernon told his elder daughter that after- 
noon of Daphne’s absurd fancy about going back 
to school. 

“Did you ever hear of such a mass of inconsist- 
ency!’”’ he exclaimed, angrily. “ After worrying 
you continually’ with appealing letters to be 
brought home, she is tired of us all, and wants to 
be off in less than six months.” 

“Tt is strange, papa, especially in one who is 


- go thoroughly sweet and loving,” said Madoline, 


thoughtfully. ‘“ Do you know I'm afraid it must 
be my fault.” 

“Tn what way ?” 

“T have been urging her to continue her edu- 
cation; and perhaps I may have inadvertently 
given her the idea that she ought to go back to 
school.” 

“That is simply to suppose her an idiot, and 
unable to comprehend plain English,’ retorted 
Sir Vernon, testily. ‘‘ You are always making ex- 
cuses for her. Hark!’ he cried, as a bright girl- 
ish laugh came ringing across the summer air. 
“There she is, playing tennis with Turchill. 
Would you suppose that two hours ago she was 
kneeling to me like a tragedy queen, her eyes 
streaming with tears, entreating to be sent back 
to school ?” 


“T’]] reason her out of her fancy, dear father. 


She always gives way to me when I wish it.” 

“Tam glad she has just sense enough to un- 
derstand your superiority.” 

“ Dearest father, if you would be a little more 
affectionate to her—in your manner, I mean—I 
believe she would be a great deal happier.” 

Another ringing laugh from Daphne. 

“She is monstrously unhappy, is she not ?”’ ex- 
claimed Sir Vernon. “ My dear Lina, that girl is 
a born comédienne. ‘ She will always be acting 
tragedy or comedy all her life through. This 
morning it was tragedy ; this afternoon it is com- 
edy. Do not let you or me be duped by her,” 

“ Believe me, papa, you misjudge her.” 

“T hope it may be so.” 


“Daphne, what is this fancy of yours about 
going back to school ?” asked Madoline, when she 
and her sister were sitting in the conservatory 
that evening in the sultry summer dusk, while 
Sir Vernon and the two young men were talking 
politics over their claret. “I was quite grieved to 
hear of it, believing, as I did, that you were very 
happy at home.” 

“Why, so I am, intensely happy—with you, 
darling,” answered Daphne, taking her sister’s 
hand and twisting the old-fashioned brilliant 


erly moths. 


hoops which Lina had inherited from her — 
mother round and round upon the slender finger. 
“So I am, dear, utterly happy. But happiness is 
not the be-all and end-all of this life, is it, Lina ? 
The rector is continually telling us that it isn’t in 
those prosy port-winy old sermons of his; but if 
he were only candid about his feelings he would 
say that the end and aim of this life was dinner. 
I don’t suppose I was born only to be happy, was 
I, Lina? We unfortunate mortals are supposed 
to belong to the silk-worm rather than to the but- 
terfly species, and to work out a career of useful- 
ness in the grub and worm stages before we earn 
the right to flutter feebly for a little while as eld- 
Youth from a Christian point of 
view is meant for work, and self-abnegation, and 


duty, and all that kind of thing, isn’t it, Lina?” — 


“Every stage of life has its obligations, dear- 
est, but your duties are very easy ones,” answer- 
ed Madoline, gently. “ You have only to be te- 
spectful and obedient to. your father, and todo 
as much good as you can to these 
kindness, and to be grateful to God forthe many 
good gifts He has lavished upon you.” © _ 

“Yes, I suppose that upon the whole I am a 
very fortunate young person, al I am a 
pauper,” said Daphne, sententiously. 
youth and the use of all my faculties, a ridicu- 
lously good constitution, I know. I can walk 
knee-deep in wet grass, and never catch cold, and 
drink. quarts of iced water when I am in a fever 
of heat, and do all manner of things that people 
consider tantamount to suicide, and be none the 
worse for my folly. And then I have a fine house 
to live in, though I have the sense that I am. no- 
body in it, and I have a very aristocratic father 
to look at. . Yes, Madoline, I have all these things, 
and they are of no account to me; but I have 
your love, and that is worth them all a hundred 
times over.” ; 

The sisters sat with clasped hands, Madoline 
touched by the wayward girl’s affection. The 
moon was shining above the deodaras; the last 
of the nightingales was singing amidst the dark- 
ness of the shrubbery. 

“Why do you want to go back to school, Daph- 
ne?” asked Lina again, coaxingly. 

“T don’t want to go.” 

“ But this morning you were begging papa to 
send you back.” 

“Yes, I had an idea that I ought to improve 
myself—this morning. But as papa refused to 
grant my request, in a very decisive manner, I 
have put the notion out of my head, I thought 
that another year with Madame Tolmache might 
have improved my French, reconciled me to the 
necessity of a subjunctive mood, which I never 
could see while I was at: Asniéres, or that a twelve- 
month in Germany might have enabled me to dis- 
tinguish the verbs that require the dative case 
after them from the verbs that. are satisfied with 
the accusative, which at present is a thing utterly 
beyond me. But papa says no, and as I am much 
fonder of boating and tennis and billiards than of 
study, I am not going to find fault with papa’s de- 
cision.” 

This was all said so lightly, with so much of 
the natural recklessness of a high-spirited girl 
who has never had a secret in her life, that Mad- 
oline had not a moment’s doubt of her sister’s 
candor. Yet there was a hardness in Daphne’s 


tone to-night that grieved her. 3 


“Who is fond of billiards?” asked Gerald’s 
lazy tones, a little way above them, and looking 
up, they saw him leaning with folded arms upon 
the broad marble balustrade. ‘“ Are you coming 
up to the drawing-room to give us some music, or 
are we coming down to the billiard-room to play 
a match with you ?” he inquired. 

“Whichever papa likes,” answered Madoline. 

“Sir Vernon will not play this evening. He has 
gone to his room to read the evening papers. I 
think he has not forgiven Turchill for the series 
of flukes by which he won that game last night: 
Edgar and I will have a clear stage and no favor 
this evening, and we mean to give you two young 
ladies a tremendous licking.” - 

“You will have an easy victim in me,” said 
Madoline. “I have not played half a dozen times 
since you left home.” 

“Devotion surpassing Penelope’s. And Daph- 
ne, I suppose, is still a tyro at the game. e 
must give you seventy-five in a score of a hun- 


“You are vastly condescending,” exclaimed 
Daphne, drawing herself up. ‘“ You will give me 
nothing. I don’t care how ignominiously I am 
beaten; but I will not be treated like a baby.” 

Und etwas schnippish doch zugleich,’ ” quoted 
Mr. Goring, smiling to himself in the darkness. 

And now Edgar Turchill came out of the draw- 
ing-room, and the two young men went down the 
shallow flight of steps to the conservatory, where 
Madoline and her sister were still seated in their 
wicker- work chairs in front.of the open door, 
through which the moon-lit garden looked so fair 
a scene of silent > 

“ Daphne is quite right to reject your humilia- 
ting concessions,” said Edgar. ‘She and I will 
play against you and Madoline, and beat you.” 

“Easily done, my worthy Saxon,” answered 
Gerald, who was apt to make light of his friend’s 
ancient lineage, in a good-natured, easy-going way. 
“T have never given more than a fraction of my 
mind to billiards.” ; 

“Then you must be a deuced bad player,” said 
Edgar, bluntly. 

They all went down into the ‘billiard-room, 
where Daphne’s eyes sparkled with unaccustomed 
fire in the lamp-light, as if the mere notion of the 
coming contest had fevered her excitable brain. 
Turchill, who was thoroughly earnest in his 
amusements, took off his coat with the air of a 
man who means business. Gerald Goring slipped 
out of his as if he were going to lie down for an 
after-dinner nap on one of the broad morocco- 
covered divans. 

And now began the fight. Gerald and Mado- 
line were obviously nowhere, from the very be- 


“T have. 


Daphne had a firmness of wrist, a hawk. 


| like keenness of eye, an audacity of purpose, that - 


accomplished miracles. The more difficult the 
position, the better her stroke, Her boldness con. 
quered where a more cautious player must have 
failed. She sent her adversaries’ ball rattling 
into the pockets with a dash that even stimulated 
Gerald Goring to applaud his antagonist. And 
while she swelled the score by the most startlin 
strokes, Edgar crept quietly after her with his 
judicious and careful play—now doing wonderful 
things with his-arms behind his back, now pro. 
ducing a wooden triangle, which recalled the 
school-boy’s first agonies over Euclid, and mak. 
ing a geometrical study of angles before he ven- 
tured on a critical stroke. 

“TI throw up the sponge,” cried Gerald, after 
struggling feebly against his fate. “Lina, dear. 
est, forgive me for my candor, but you are play. 
ing almost as wretchedly as I. We are both out 
of it. You two young gladiators had better fin. 
ish the game by playing against each other up to 
a hundred and twenty, while Lina and I look o 
and applaud you. I like to see youth energetic, 
even if its energies are misdirected.” 

He seated himself languidly on the divan which 
commanded the best view of the table. Lina sat 
by his side, her white hands moving with an al. 
most rhythmical regularity as she knitted a soft 
woollen comforter for one of her numerous pen- 
sioners. 

“My busy Penelope, don’t. you think you might 
rest from your labors now thie Ulysses is safe at 
home, and the suitors are all put to flight ?” asked 
Gerald, looking admiringly at the industrious 
hands. ‘You have no idea how horribly idle 
you make me feel.” 

“IT think idleness is the privilege of your sex, 
Gerald; but it would be the penalty of ours. I 
am wretched without some kind of work.”’ 

“‘ Another case of misdirected energy,” sighed 
Gerald, throwing himself lazily back against the 
India-matting dado, and clasping his hands above 
his head, as he watched the antagonists. 

Daphne was playing as if her life depended on - 
her victory. Her slim figure was braced like a 
young athlete’s, every muscle of the round white 
arm defined under her muslin sleeve—the bare 
supple wrist and delicate hand looking as strong 
as steel. The dark gray eyes looked almost 
black. She moved round the table with the swift 
lightness of some wild thing of the wood—grace- 
—s eo untamable half savage, yet wholly beau- 


ul. 

Edgar Turchill went on all the while in his busi- 
ness-like way, taking his angles and changing his 
cue just as coolly as if he had been playing against 
Sir Vernon. Yet every now and then, when it 
was Daphne’s turn to play, he fell into a dreamy, 
contemplative mood, and stood on one side watch- 
ing her as if she were something too wonderful 
to be quite human. 

“There’s a stroke,” he cried, when she had 
cannoned off the red, and sent his ball spinning 
into the most ungetatable position on the table. 
“T taught her. Oughtn’t I to be proud of such 
a pupil ?”” 

“You taught me sculling, and lawn tennis, and 
billiards,” said Daphne, considering what she 
should do next—“ all I have ever learned worth 
knowing.” 

‘*‘Daphne!” murmured Madoline, looking up 
reproachfully from her ivory needles. 
“T say it advisedly,” argued Daphne, making 
another score. ‘‘ Edgar, I am not at all sure you 
are marking honestly. Mr. Goring would mark 

for us if he were not too lazy.” | 

“Not too lazy,” murmured Gerald, languidly, 
“but too delightfully occupied in watching you. 
I would not spoil my pleasure by mixing it with 
business for the world.” 

“What is the use of book-learning ?”’ continued 
Daphne, going on with her argument. “I main- 
tain that Edgar has taught me all I know worth 
knowing, for he has taught me how to be happy. 
I adore the river; I dote upon billiards ; and next 
best after billiards I like lawn tennis. Do you 
suppose I shall ever be happier for having learn- 
ed French grammar, or the rule of three ?” 

“Daphne, you are the most inconsistent per- 
son I ever met with,” said Madoline, almost an- 
gry. “Only this morning you wanted to go back 
to school to finish your education.” 

“ Did she ?” asked Gerald, suddenly attentive. 

“That was all nonsense,” exclaimed Daphne, 
coloring violently. 

Mr. Turchill laughed heartily at the idea. 

“Go back to school!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ What, 
after having tasted liberty, and learned to shoot 
Stratford bridge, and to beat her master at bill- 
iards—for that last cannon makes the hundred, 
Daphne! Back to school, indeed! What a lit- 
tle humbug you must be, to talk of such a thing!” 

“Yes,” answered Daphne, coolly, as she put 
away her cue, and came quietly round to her sis- 
ter’s side, “I am a little bit of a humbug. I think 
I try to humbug myself sometimes. I persuaded 
myself this morning that I really thirsted for 
knowledge, but my father contrived to quench 
that righteous thirst with a very big dose of cold 
water—so henceforth I renounce all attempts to 
improve myself.” 

The clock on the chimney-piece struck the half- 
hour after ten. 

“IT ordered my dog-cart for ten,”’ said Gerald ; 
“T hope we have not. transgressed, Lina, by stay- 
ing so late?” 

“T’m not going till eleven, unless Miss Lawford 
sends me away,” said Turchill. ‘Eleven is the 
mystic hour at which Sir Vernon usually tells me 
to go about my business. I know the ways and 
manners of the house better than a wretched 
wanderer like you, whose last idea of time is de- 
rived from some wretched old Dalecarlian town 
clock.”’ 

“We had better go back to the drawing-room,” 
suggested Madoline. ‘ Papa has finished his let- 
ters by this time, I dare say.” 

“Then good-night, everybody,” said Daphne. 
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“yp ing into the garden to cool myself after 
fearfu struggle, and then to bed.” 

She ran off through the conservatory while Ger- 
ald was opening the opposite door for Madoline 
to go up to the drawing-room by the lamp-lit in- 

ircase. 
ag oem stopped to draw breath on the moon- 
it terrace. 
How ridiculously I have been gabbling,”’ she 
said to herself, with her bands clasping her burn- 
ing forehead. “ Why can’t I hold my tongue ? 
I am detestable to myself and everybody.” 
“Daphne,” said some one close at her side in 
a tone of friendliest concern, “I’m afraid you're 
ired.” 
a Edgar Turchill, who had followed her 
ugh the conservatory. 
tired Not.in the least degree. I would 
play against you again to-night—and beat you— 
if it were not too late.” ogg 

“ But I am sure you are tired; there is a some- 
thing in your voice—strained, unnatural. Have 
you been vexed to-day ? My poor little Daphne,” 
he went on, tenderly, taking her hand, “ something 
has gone wrong with you, I am sure. Has your 
aunt been lecturing ?” 

“No. My father was unkind to me this morn- 
ing, and I was weak enough to take his unkind- 
ness to heart, which I ought not to have done, be- 
ing so well broken in to it.” ; 

“ And did you really and truly wish to go back 
to school ?” 

“J really and truly felt that I was an ignora- 
mus, and that I had better go on with my educa- 
tion while I was young enough to learn.” 

“Daphne, if you had all the knowledge of all 
the girls in Girton screwed into that one little 
golden head, you wouldn’t be one whit more 
charming than you are now.” 

“T dare say the effect would be the other way, 
but I might be a great deal more useful. I might 
teach in a poor school, or nurse the sick, or do 
something in some way to help my fellow-crea- 
tures. But sculling, and billiard- playing, and 
lawn tennis—isn’t it a horribly empty life ?” 

“If there were not birds and butterflies and 
many bright useless things, this world wouldn’t 
be half so beautiful as it is, Daphne.” 

“Oh, now you are dropping into poetry, like Mr. 
Wegg, and I must go to bed,” exclaimed Daphne, 
with good-humored petulance, cheered by his kind- 
ness. Good-night, Edgar. You are always good 
to me. I shall always like you,” she said, gently. 

“Always like me. Yes, I hope so, Daphne. 
And do you still think that you would rather have 
had me than Gerald Goring for your brother ?” 

“Ten thousand times.” 


“Yet he is a thoroughly amiable fellow, kind 


to every one, generous to a fault.” 

“A man with a million of money can’t be gen- 
erous,” answered Daphne; “he can never give 
away anything that he wants for himself. Gen- 
erosity means self-sacrifice, doesn’t it? It was 


' generous of you to leave Hawksyard at six in the 


morning to teach me to scull.” 

“T would do a great deal more than that to 
please you, and count it no sacrifice,” said Edgar, 
gravely. 

“T am sure you would,” answered Daphne, with 
easy frankness. She wasso thoroughly convinced 
that he would never leave off caring for Madoline, 
and would go down to his grave fondly faithful 
to his first misplaced affection, that no word or 
tone or look of his, however significant, ever 
hinted to her of any other feeling on his part than 
an honest brotherly regard for herself. 

“Tell me what you think of Goring, now you 
have had time to form an opinion about him.” 

“I think that he is devoted to Lina, and that 
is all I want to know.about him,” answered Daph- 
ne, decisively. 

’ “And do you think him worthy of her ?” 

“Oh, that is a wide question. There was nev- 
er a man living, except King Arthur, that I should 
think absolutely worthy of my sister Madoline; 
but as he is lying in Glastonbury Abbey, I think 


Mr. Goring will do as well as any oneelse. I hope. 


— will govern him, for his own sake as well as 
ers.’ 

“You think him weak, then ?” 

“T think him self-indulgent, and a self-indul- 
gent man is always a weak man, isn’the? Look 
at Gladstone now, a man of surpassing energy, 
of illimitable industry, a man who will eat a 
snack of cold beef and drink a glass of water for 
his luncheon at his desk, in the midst of his 


work, anyhow. Mr. Lampton, the new member, 


who went up to see him, gave us a sketch of him 
in his study, so utterly homely and. unaffected. 
That is the kind of man I should like Lina to 
marry; a@ man without a selfish thought, a man 
made of iron.” 

“Don’t you think a wife might hurt herself 
now and then against the rough edges of the iron 
—those unselfish men are apt to demand a good 
deal of self-sacrifice from others.” | 

“And you think Lina was meant to sit in a 
drawing-room all her life, among hot-house flowers. 
Well, I believe she will be very happy at Goring 
Abbey. She likes a quiet domestic life, and to 
live among the. people she loves. And Mr. Gor- 
ing’s selfishness will hardly trouble her, she has 
had such splendid training with papa.” 

“Daphne, do you think it is quite right to speak 


of your father in that way?” asked Edgar, re- 


proachfully, 

He was wounded by her flippant tone, hurt by 
every evidence of faultiness in ont whom he 
hoped the future would develop into perfect wo- 
man and perfect wife. 

“Would you like me to be a hypocrite ?” 

“No, Daphne. But if you can’t speak of Sir Ver- 
non as he ought to be spoken of, don’t you think 
it would be better to say nothing at all ?” 

“For the future I shall be dumb, in deference 
to Mr. Tu the proprieties. But it was 


nice to have one friend in the world with whom 
I could be thoroughly confidential,” she added, 
coaxingly, 


tired of preaching 


“Pray be confidential with me.” : 

“T can’t,.if you once begin to lecture. I have 
a horror of people who talk to me for my own 
good. That is Aunt Rhoda’s line. She is never 
to me for my good, and I nev- 
er feel so utterly bad as I do after one of her 
preachments. And now I really must say good- 
night. Don’t forget that you are engaged to dine 
at the rectory to-morrow.” 

“ Are not you and Lina going ?” 

“Yes, and Mr. Goring. It is to be a regular 
family gathering. Papa is asked, but I cherish a 
faint hope that he may not—I beg your pardon,” 
exclaimed Daphne, making him a ceremonious 
courtesy. ‘My honored parent has bee: invited, 
and wherever he is his children must be happy. 
Is that the kind of thing you like ?” she asked, 
tripping away to the little half-glass door at the 
other end of the terrace. 

Edgar ran after her, to open the door for her; 
but she ran like Atalanta, and there was nobody 
to distract her with golden apples. She shut the 
door and drew the bolt, just as Edgar reached it, 
and nodded a smiling adieu to him through the 
glass. He stopped to see the white frock vanish 
from the lamp-lit lobby, and then turned away 
to light a cigarette and take a solitary turn on 
the terrace before going back to.the drawing-room 
to make his adieux. 

It was a spot where a man might love to linger 
on such a night as this. The winding river 
showing in fitful glimpses between its shadowy 
willows, the distant woods, the dim lights of the 
little quaint town, the tall spire rising above the 
trees, made up a landscape dearer to Edgar 
Turchill’s honest English heart than all the 
blue mountains and vine-clad valleys of the sun- 
ny South. He was a son of the soil, with all 
his desires and prejudices and affections rooted 
in the land on which he had been born. “ How 
sweet—how completely lovable she is !’’ he said 
to himself, meditating over that final cigarette, 
“and how thoroughly she trusts me. Her mind 
is as clear as a rivulet through which one can 
nowy every pebble and every grain of golden 
san 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


CRUELTIES TO FISH AND FOWL. 


WHEN a human being is put to unnecessary bod- 
ily suffering through the neglect or maliciousness 
of one of his own species, a great outcry is the re- 
sult. He is enveloped in a cloud of sympathizing 
reporters, who describe with realistic minuteness 
every detail ofhiscase. The sympathy of the whole 
community is his, and if the assailant be short of 
funds, or without political influence, he is quickly 
incarcerated and freely punished. Every day, how~ 
ever, torments are heaped upon the unfortunate 
and unresisting denizens of the sea and air,-and no 
voice is raised to mitigate or abridge their agony. 
In the larger towns an effort has been made to 
ameliorate the condition of the dumb animal— 
dumb to us, but undoubtedly in a more restricted 
but fully as expressive a vocabulary capable of con- 
veying to his kind an expression of his torments 
and his sufferings. In the rural districts, where 
laws for the prevention of cruelty to animals are 
not known or enforced, the bucolic Christian 
pursues his merciless practices unchecked and 
unrestrained. Doubtless he treats his domestic 
animals with care and kindness, but when he 
comes to deal with the unfortunate fish and fowl 
he gives full license to his greed, and knows no 
pity. It is the struggle for existence, and all the 
so-called civilization and theology of the age can 
not soften or restrain the natural instinct to tor- 
ture and destroy. Possibly it may be heedless- 
ness—what the eye does not see, the heart does 
not feel. 

A fisherman will sally out in a boat loaded 
with empty flour barrels. Into each, in his way 
of business, he will pack from three to five hun- 
dred crabs, all alive. These are possibly detained 
at his home for several hours, whence they are 
carried to the nearest railway station, possibly 
miles away, over a rugged road. At the station 
they are transferred to a freight train, which con- 
sumes several hours en roufe to a market. With 
all the modern conveniences of luxurious cars, we 
can all testify to the irksomeness of a lengthy 
journey by rail. What, consequently, must be 


_the suffering of four or five hundred crabs, still 


alive, packed in a barrel, and jolted under a broil- 
ing sun, on a slow and tedious train? Were it 
possible for the lower layer of crabs in these bar- 
rels. to express their views to some enterprising 
reporter for the press, they would unfold a tale 
compared to which the sufferings of WiLLIam 
Litueow by the Inquisition would be but a joy- 
ous and festive narrative. Fishing for crabs for 
the market is a perfectly legitimate occupation, 
which supports large numbers: of men and their 
families. Moreover, crabs are a cheap and de-. 
licious article of diet—when one is perfectly cer- 
tain of the locality from which they are procured, 
and of the food upon which they have fed. No 
one from humanitarian motives would think of 
interfering with an industry so necessary and 
profitable. Nevertheless, it is possible that with 
some scientific thought a means might be devised 
whereby the sufferings of this unfortunate crus- 
tacean could be abridged. It probably never oc- 
curs to the fisherman that he is engaged in other 
than the most philanthropic occupation. He 
sesses no means of communicating with his 
victims, consequently he is content to nurse his 
own petty troubles, without troubling himself 
about those incapable of a forcible expression. 
On certain portions of the coast, in the latter 

part of the month of May and first of June, the 
“limulus,” or horse-foot crab, seeks the shallows 
of the sand-flats to deposit its eggs. The female 
on these occasions is accompanied by the male. 
On the first of the flood tide they may be seen 
moving hither and thither in a foot or more wa- 
ter. This annual appearance of the horse-foot 
is a notable season for all classes on certain parts 


of the coast. All occupations are abandoned for 
the delirious sport of “horse- footing.” Men 
armed with a small spear propel themselves here 
and there over the shoal water, and strike the 
crabs through the back as they seek to escape. 
One man may capture from one to twelve hun- 
dred on a single tide. These are crowded in the 
bottom of a small boat. They remain alive for 
several days. By some they are used to bait eel- 
pots, while others feed them to the barn-yard 
fowl. For some occult reason they are wor- 
shipped as a “fetich” for chickens. By the 
larger number of their captors they are used as 
manure. Thrown upon the fields, out of their 
natural element, and exposed to a hot sun, they 
may be seen moving slowly about, each bearing 
upon his back the mark of the cruel spear. The 
sufferings of this creature may be easily imag- 
ined. Naturally they die a slow and agonizing 
death, aggravated by a festering and inflamed 
wound, the agriculturist and his family gazing 
placidly on the scene. The pool of sewerage 
slops, with its coating of greasy greenish slime, 
encircling the curb-stone of this farmer’s well, 
revenges the cruelties inflicted on the dumb gnd 
helpless limulus. 

With the ignorant and superstitious it is a 
popular belief that the fish, being a cold-blooded 
animal—a recently exploded fallacy, or rather it 
has been discovered that the temperature of the 
blood of the fish is somewhat above that of the 
element in which he lives—is insensitive to pain. 
Most fishermen act on this presumption. Who 
has not seen a stalwart, heavy fellow, his legs in- 
cased in weighty sea-boots, trampling and crush- 
ing among the small live bait with which his boat 
is loaded? This man among his own is what in 
a theological way is called an “elder.” With the 
profession of fisherman he combines that of farm- 
er. In the latter capacity he is kind and hu- 
mane; in the former he is a thoughtless and bru- 
tal ruffian. 

If immediately upon his capture a fish be kill- 
ed and bled, his delicacy and flavor are increased 
.fiftyfold. All epicures understand this. This 
practice is universal among the Chinese. So 
soon as they take a fish he is instantly kilied and 
bled. . Suggest this to our free and enlightened 
fishermen, and quote a Chinaman as authority, 
and you will be surprised to hear how much nov- 
elty and invention can be evolved from a limited 
vocabulary of oaths. We are pleased to speak 
of the Chinese as “ heathens,” but they have the 
best of the retort when they brand us as bar- 
barians. 

A hundred examples of the brutality of mian to 
the helpless denizens of the sea might be cited. 
Of what use? The abuses can not be rectified, 
and when the time shall come when mankind will 
recognize the fact that cruelty to fish is not far 
different from eruelty to any other form of ani- 
mal life, under the present system of rapid ex- 
termination there will be no fish to be taken. 
Of the fish, so of the fowl. 

The writer of this article is, has been, and shall 
continue to be a sportsman so long as he is able 
to indulge in the pursuit. He has no doubt, 
therefore, that in numberless instances, always 
without intention, he has been guilty of the very 
acts of barbarity and cruelty he condemns in 
others. A certain amount of cruelty is insepara- 
ble from every form of sport. It is not his pur- 
pose, therefore, to pose as a philanthropic hypo- 
crite. Cujus tibet ret simulator atque dissim 
tor. He merely wishes to show that much of the 
barbarity practiced by professional and amateur 
sportsmen may be avoided by a moderate degree 
of care and thoughtfulness. 

It is to be presumed that the object in shoot- 
ing at a bird is to kill it. He is the most skill- 
ful sportsman and best shot who succeeds the 
more frequently in attaining that end. Professor 
Mayer, of the Stevens Institute of Technology 
of Hoboken, in a paper read before a body of 
scientists which recently met in Boston, gives the 
results of a very delicate and ingenious series of 
experiments, by a process of his own, as to the 
velocity of shot from a fowling-piece under vary- 
ing conditions, A careful examination of this 
paper shows conclusively the fallacy of attempt- 
ing to do effective shooting outside of a certain 
limited range. Nowa bird when hit beyond this 
limit, while he may be mortally injured, is yet 
capable of flying a long distance ; consequently he 
dies a slow and painful death. Those who have 
been wounded in action, or have witnessed the 
sufferings of others on similar occasions, will ap- 
preciate the miseries inflicted by careless or in- 
experienced sportsmen. Nagwhere can the fool- 
ishness and barbarity of shooting at fowl at long 
distances be more distinctly seen and understood 
than by those who kill wild fowl over the ice in 
the winter season. While the ice is sufficiently 
thick to bear the weight of men and boats there 
will be numerous open holes in which decoys 

may be set. Numerous flocks will, of course, 
pass by a long gunshot off. If these could be 
allowed to pass unmolested, they would during 
the day return, and offer a fair shot. The gun- 


BBB and even buck-shot are fired into these 
flocks, which continue on apparently unharmed. 
If; however, we walk over the ice in the line of 
flight of these passing birds, we shall see the sur- 
face profusely covered with drops of blood. While 
none have been killed outright, a number have 
been struck with sufficient force to cause serious 
wounds, and ultimate death many miles beyond 
the locality in which they were crippled. 

Unless some flying-machine be soon invented 
which will enable us to follow the birds through 
the air, this system of long-distance shooting will 
render the birds utterly unattainable by the meth- 
ods now in use. Doubtless many persons have 
happened to stumble on the retreats and secluded 
nooks where these wounded birds seek refuge, 
either to die or convalesce. These spots resem- 
ble nothing so much as the dead-house of the 


hospital on the Mount St. Bernard, where human | 


a 


ner, however, is so greedy and rapacious that | 


remains may be seen in every stage of dissolu- 
tion. 
The penuriousness of the professional gunner 
is also an incentive to unnecessary cruelty to wa- 
ter-fowl. To save a charge of ammunition he 
will chase a crippled bird for a mile or more on 
the water, or so long as the setting-pole of his 
shooting-boat will reach bottom. The sensation 
of the wounded bird thus pursued must be similar 


about his neck, witnesses the erection of the gal- 
lows on which he is to be executed. It may be 


tiveness and reasoning power of a human being. 
They certainly have many qualities in common. 
For example, when a he-duck, accompanied by 
the female, is shot down, the latter, if untouched, 
immediately deserts him; the male, on the con- 
trary, when a similar fate befalls the female, re- 
turns again and again in,search of her, and often 
falls a victim to his constancy and devotion. 
From time to time an outcry is raised, on the 
ground of inhumanity, against the practice of 
shooting pigeons from traps. In point of fact 
no form of sport is more humane than this. 
As a money consideration is involved in trap- 
shooting, its followers must be more or less ex- 
pert. Moreover, the birds are released at a dis- 
tance which is positively indicated, and within easy 
range; consequently, if hit, they are usually kill- 
ed outright, or so severely wounded as to fall 
within a limit whence they may be speedily re- 
trieved. It will be found that those which escape 
entirely do so unharmed. ' Pigeons which return 
to the dove-cote in a crippled condition are prob- 
ably the victims of others than’ those engaged in 
trap-shooting. If fowl in the field could be kill- 
ed with the same certainty as over traps, a vast 
amount of suffering might be spared the feathered 


race. 

As these lines are being written, the report of 
fire-arms may be heard. Off the meadow points 
of the bay, opposite the residence of the writer, 
duck decoys are glistening in the sun. By watch- 
ing carefully with a powerful glass, flocks of ducks 
may from time to time be seen glancing by these 
decoys, considerably out of gunshot. From two 
to five guns are discharged at each flock with no 
apparent efféct; but if, as a bunch continues its 
flight, we keep it within the focus of the glass, we 
shall see now one and then another of the birds 
composing it leave their companions, spread their 
wings, and settle disabled to the surface of the 
water. In the evening, if the opposite shore from 
these meadow points be searched, a number of 
cripples will be driven from their hiding-places, 
and painfully attempt to reach the water. If one 
is captured, it will be seen that he has been struck 
with the largest-size shot. As this has occurred 
two weeks before the opening of the close season 


what will be the chances to kill birds on and after 
that date, when so early in the season they have 
been harried at long distances, and with such 
heavy shot. — Gaston Fay. 


-. HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


“‘ Att during the summer, while it was hot, you came 
LS the stairs, and now it is cool you use the elevator. 

ow is that?” The foregoing was the remark of a 
prominent Galveston merchant to one of his clerks. 
‘I'll tell you how itis. I didn’t carg to risk the ele- 
vator in summer, because, you see, that was not the 
hoister season.” A stretcher was procured to remove 
the unfortunate merchant to his residence. The clerk 
was discharged on the spot. , 


A VERY SOLOMON. 


Teacher with reading class. Boy reading: “‘ And 
as she sailed down the river—” Z 

are ships called ‘she’ ?” 

Boy (precociously alive to the responsibilities of his 
sez). ** use they need men to manage them.” 


‘*It’s a common remark,” said an absent-minded 
farmer to a friend, “ that misfortunes never come sina- 
gle, and I have had an extraordinary 0’ the 
truth o't this morning. Some time ago I broke a pipe, 
and what do you think ?—I hae broken anither ane 
this very day. ' 


**In the hour of danger woman thinks the least of 
herself,” said Madame de Staél. True. When the 
thunder roars, and the lightning flashes, and the big 
drops come down, the woman who is caught out in 
the storm devotes her agony to the thought that her 
hat and dress will be ruined. 


On the boulevard: ‘‘ Where have you been?” “To 
my tailor. I had hard work making him accept a little 
money.” ‘‘ You astonish me! Why?” “* Because he 
wanted more.” 


A Memphis man wanted to kill a mosquito on the 
back of a friend's neck, and without stopping to men- 
tion his design, hit the insect a belt; and when his 
friend got up ard brushed the sand out of his mouth 
and eyes, four men had to hold him while the matter 
was explained. 


A Connecticut man wrote to his grocer that he want- 
ed some “‘ebelyac.” Luckily he sent a jug, and the 
grocer filled it with apple-jac 


Son. “‘ Father, the lecturer at the hall to-night said 
that lunar rays were only concentrated luminosity of 
the earth’s satellite. What do you think about it 3 
INTELLIGENT Parent. ‘‘ All moonshine, my son—all 
moonshine.” 


Elevator boy (to a woman who had ridden three 
times from the bottom to the top of the building): 
** Well, where do you want to get out?” ‘“ Well, in- 
dade, oim not quite sure, but lave me as near the Grand 
Central Dépét as ye can.” 


ALL’S FAIR, 


“Do you attend the fair?” she said, 
And tossed her pretty little head. 

He spake up, with a roguish glance, 
** Yes, always, when I get a chance.” 


She blushed, and said, ‘‘ Now don’t he green; 
You know quite well, sir, what I mean: 
There’s only one fair in the town.” 

Said he, ‘‘That’s what I said to Brown.” 


** Charles, I shall have to box your ears ;’ 
The lovely eyes were full of tears. 

**You know what fair; will you take me?” 
**For better or worse,” said Shasta, in glee. 


‘* All’s fair in love or war,” and they 
A family ticket bought next day. 


Now Charles looks into her sparkling eyes, 
And swears he has carried off the prize. 


to that of the condemned man who, with a rope - 


argued that wild fowl have not the finer sensi- — 


for duck—October 1—it may be readily imagined - 
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INSIDE SOUTHERN CABINS. 
GEORGIA.—No. 1. 

Tue following facts and incidents relating to 
the true life of the emancipated negro in South 
Carolina, Alabama, and Georgia I have gathered 
in a Visit to these States, extending over a period 
of nine months. I shall attempt no idealization, 
and shall leave, as far as possible, all moralizing 
and deduction to my readers. The simplest lan- 
guage will best befit my 
howely tale of ignorance 
and oppression ; and if 
the facts can not speak 
for themselves, I have 
neither the power nor the 
wish to give them any ad- 
vantage from sentiment 
or fiction. 

It must be understood, 
first, that the negroes of 
different States vary as 
much in character as do 
the white men of those 
States. The gentleman- 
ly, indolent Carolinian is 
not more unlike the keen, 
alert Georgian than is 
the careless, polite Caro- 
linian negro to his Geor- 
cian brother. The first 
thing, indeed, that struck 
me with regard to the 
Georgian negro was his 
insolence, and his open 
aversion to white people. 
It was some time before I 
could gain their confi- 
dence; all kindnesses 
were accepted suspicious- 
ly, and they looked at a 
cift as cautiously as a 
bird looks at an open 
snare, 

This suspicious eold- 
ness is of itself a veil 
that few white people 
care to lift; and there 
is still another reason ¢ 
why the negro, as he really is, remains a mis- 
conception to the casual observer—a reason 
which an intelligent colored man thus defined to 
me: “We have been accustomed to look upon 
white people as beings to be conciliated at any 
cost, and so we hide ourselves behind a mask that 
reflects their moods and opinions.” This I found 
to be very true. It was only after many weeks of 
familiar visiting in their cabins that I discovered 
a shrewd thoughtfulness about public events, and 
an anxious carefulness about the future of their 
families and their race, which no one would have 
suspected to exist beneath the mask of jest or in- 
difference worn outside their homes. 

The Georgian negroes are payaicaly per men 
and women than the Carolinians, ftthough 
they lack the suave, jovial manner of the latter, I 
think they wear better—that is, if you can pene- 
trate the I-don’t-trust-anybody air that repels you 
at first. Indeed, it is only necessary to see what 
they will go through to procure an education to 
feel sure that there is an amount of mental grit 
in them that can not.but make its mark sooner 
or later. I have known boys and girls work hard 
all summer, either teachingy or at service, or in 
the fields, to earn enough for three months’ tuition, 
going out again at the end of that time to make 
the fee for another quarter. 

There is nothing the Georgian negro values 
above knowledge, and there are few sacrifices he 
will not make to obtain it. And it must be re- 
membered also that even when he has painfully 
saved his tuitiom fee, he will most likely have to 
walk five or six miles to. the nearest school. 
Those who can not go to school generally man- 
age, with the help of some friend, to pick up a 
little learning while at their work. In this way 
Bishop Hoxsgy laid the foundation of his by no 
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A GREENE COUNTY NEGRO. 


means contemptible acquirements. I had the 
pleasure of meeting this colored bishop, and found 
him a native gentleman, with a great deal of both 
practical and acquired information. 

The colored public schools in Atlanta are a 
libel on the name. I found the Wheat Street 
School in a wretchedly ventilated basement. It 
consists of two rooms divided by such a flimsy 
partition that the two rooms are virtually one. 
There were four teachers, each having from fifty to 
sixty scholars to attend 
to, though they had little 
or no assistance from 
blackboards or any of 
the necessary aids of a 
school-room. 

I do not know that I 
can give any more forci- 
ble example of the value 
put upon education by 
the Georgian negro than 
the fact that during last 
summer Storr’s. Chapel 
—a little colored congre- 
gation in Atlanta—sent 
out fifty-seven of its par- 
tially educated members 
into the dark places of 
Houston, Greene, and 
Pulaski counties to help 
their degraded people in 
those almost barbarous 
districts. When these 
teachers returned I had 
many interesting conver- 
sations with most of 
them; and if the half 
of what they told me is 
true, we certainly need 
not send our mission- 
aries across the ocean. 
In these counties the 
men pin bits of bright- 
colored cloth down their 
pants and sleeves, and 
ent their hair close to 
the head, except just in 
front, where they leave 
a “forelock.”” On work- 
ing-days this forelock remains unplaited and 
bushy, but on Sundays and election days it is 
carefully braided with bits of colored flannel, tied 
with a ribbon, and allowed to fall over the fore- 
head and face. They also carry a short, thick 
club, and use it with a wild cry in a very singular 
dance, wherein, at intervals, the men fall upon 
one knee, and strike with violence the clubs of the 
men opposite. They have no ideas of. life beyond 


their own isolated plantations, and speak of per- 


sons even from the neighboring cities as “ for- 
eigners.” Their religion is vague and full of gross 
superstitions, and yet if approached by one of their 
own color, or even by a white person in whom they 
have confidence, He are eager to learn the truth, 
and accept it with the docility and faith o®a child. 

‘“‘ You done made me grow two inches while you 
bin talking to me,” said one man, when he first 
heard of the love of Christ. Another, after list- 
ening to the same story, exclaimed, “ Arter this, 
the debil kin come to my house and smoke awhile, 
but he can’t eamp dar obernight ne more.” They 
whip chickens for straying from home, and are al- 
together so far behind the colored people in the 
cities that these latter pray for their “ benighted 
brethren” very much as we pray for the heathen 
of Ashantee. 

Undoubtedly Georgia is raising up the future 
teachers of the colored race; and yet I never con- 
versed on this subject with any of them that they 
did not deplore the one-sided character of the ed- 
ucation placed within their reach. “ We want 
something besides preachers and teachers,” said 
an intelligent leader among his people to me. 
“We are systematically robbed in the stores, and 
lawyers, except in cases of old family ties, or for 
some political interest, refuse to take a civil case 
up for us.” 


READING THE BIBLE. 
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As to doctors, I know their need is very urgent. 
The ward physicians told me many times that 
they “never doctored a nigger with anything but 
castor-oil or rhubarb.” In one very bad case of 
sickness I went nine times for a ward doctor be- 
fore I could get him to attend to it; and even 
when he did so, his treatment of the patient was 
so brutal that I do not wonder they prefer their 
charms, herbs, and “ wise-women.” Lawyers and 
doctors are as urgently needed by the colored race 
as preachers, and in my humble opinion, if tlie 
colored universities taught boys and girls less 
Greek and Latin and theology, and turned vut 
more merchants, trades- 
men, and tradeswomen, 
it would be for the real 
advantage of the peo- 
ple whose interests they 
profess to study. 

I was often struck by 
an apparent preference 
of the Southern white 
man to the Northern, 
although the latter were 
among them as their 
special friends. And 
when I spoke of this, I 
got invariably one an- 
swer: “The Southern-- 
ers don’t acknowledge 
any possibility of equal- 
ity between us ; we know 
just what we have to ex- 
pect from them; while 
our Northern friends 
talk about our perfect 
equality, and yet if we 
attempt to pass the 
equality line they draw, 
the check-rein is short- 
ened ina hurry.” Iam 
convinced that the ef- 
forts the present negro- 
teachers are making to 
conciliate the Southern 
whites are a great mis- 
take. Noone can serve 
two masters. They lose 
the confidence and re- 
spect of the negro entirely, and they gain noth- 
ing from the whites but contempt. The only 
possible way to enlist Southern favor for colored 
colleges is to put them under the care of ‘South- 
ern white teachers, instead of bringing teachers 
from the North. Yet, as these colleges are near- 
ly altogether supported by Northern charity, it 
seems reasona ble to employ Northern teachers. 
I am only indicating a possible way to that social 
favor negro-teachers seem so very anxious to at- 
tain. . 
While on the subject of the equality of the 
races, I will mention a well-known case that for- 
— Pamapy the Southern view of it. In At- 

anta I knew a_young mulatto, the son of one of 
Georgia’s molt” ‘There was 
no attempt ever made to deny or even conceal 
his -papentage ; he went by his father’s name, and 
his resemblance both to his father and his white 
half-sisters was an ordinary subject of remark. 
Yet though the relationship was fully acknowl- 
edged, this boy cleaned his father’s office, and al- 
ways waited on his father’s table when he had 
any special entertainment. This white gentleman 
also professed to be a friend of the negro, and 
often preaches in their churches. 

To the colored man, home is not home unless 
he shares it with a dog—dogs, I should say, for 
their name in every house is legion. Some of 
them are splendid animals; the greater number 
are detestable, barking, mangy littlecurs. I saw, 
at a respectful distance, some magnificent speci- 
mens of the bull-dog, which is the favorite species 
with negroes. It struck me as a significant fact 
that though they will give almost any little ugly 
brute a home, I never anywhere saw a hound 
among them. 

The places they call homes are, as a general 
thing, squalid and miserable beyond description ; 
and any stranger, looking at the hovels in which 
Georgia’s working classes live, would draw a most 
unfavorable—and erroneous—opinion as to her 
intelligence and resources. Many of them are 
scattered all over the 
hills surrounding At- 
lanta—miserable huts 
into which wind, rain, 
and sunshine find easy 
access through the mul- 
titude of crevices in 
walls, roof, and floor. 
They have no windows, 
and however wet or 
cold the weather, they 
must keep the door 
open, unless they aré so 
fortunate as to possess 
alamp. Isaw but one 
candle among the col- 
ored people the whole 
time I was in the South; 
generally light is ob- 
tained by putting some 

ase in a saucer, and 
laying a lighted wick 
in it. , 

The floors are usual- 
ly very dirty, but when- 
ever I found a hut with 
a clean floor, I found 
also that the walls had 
been chinked with bits 
of rag or cotton, and. 
the walls covered with 
newspapers. HarPER’s 
WEEKLY was a great 
favorite for this pur- 
pose, and they begged 


NEGRO CABIN. 


served the double purpose of wall-paper and pic- 
tures. Cheap prints of the Virgin Mary, of Cath- 
olic saints, and of the Crucifixion—such as are 
favorites in the shanties of New York—are highly 
valued by them, and I have often been much 
amused at their horror and indignation when I 
told them they were Roman Catholic pictures. 
“T ain’t no Roman Catholic; I belong to Big 


Bethel, I do,” was the usual answer, and that in 


a very resentful tone. 
Most of these huts are occupied by two families, 
and the furniture of all is similarz One ortwo dirty 


ragged beds, a common table, some broken chairs | 


or empty soap boxes, 
two or three wooden 
chests piled one upon 
: another, a few pieces 
_ of broken crockery, and 
the old time covered 
skillet, pot, and kettle, 
complete the inventory 
of household furniture. 
In the few huts that 
are chinked and pa- 
pered the beds are wsu- 
ally special objects of 
pride, and those who 
possess feather ones, 
and a few colored 
quilts, will part with 
anything rather than 
relinquishthem. Some 


deed, of great beauty, 
exhibiting much taste 
in design, and great 
skill in needle-work. 

Economical people 
would be shocked to 
see every comer-in, no 
matter whether kin or 
stranger, made welcome 
to the corn-bread, ba- 
con, and coffee, which 
are the regular food of 
the negro throughout 
the South. I must con. 
fess this indiscriminate 
hospitality struck me as 
very improvident, until I discovered its motive— 
a tacit understanding that any one out of food is 
to be supplied by some one in better luck, the ob- 
ligation to be faithfully returned when called for. 
I was told that this national relief system extend- 
ed all over the South, and that it was rarely 
abused. | 


A still nobler hospitality is quite as prevalent. 


I was in hundreds of cabins in the South, and in 
the large majority I found some gray-headed old 
uncle or aunty, too old or too iH to work, who 
had been taken in to share the rough kindness of 
people on whom they had no claim whatever 
but that of race, age, or helplessness. It was 
after conversing with many of these old people I 
began to understand how it is that the feeling of 
hostility between black and white remains so deep 
and bitter. Sooner or later their conversation al- 
ways drifts backward to the days of their slavery. 
They tell tales that make you cry out and stop 
your ears, and the young men and women and 
the little children sit listenmg to them with souls 
all on fire. To the children these tales are what 
Cinderella and fairy-land are to our happier boys 
and girls; and the young men and women take 
them into hearts already chafing and sore under 
wrongs they daily feel, and yet which they know 
not how to alter or redress, 

I have seen many an old woman sitting among 
a dozen young people showing the marks of the 
cruel iron bands by which they were “ belled’’ for 
running away, or exhibiting sears left by fiend- 
ish dogs and not less fiendish men and women. 
I have seen many women who bove on their.arms 
and faces the mark of a hot flat-iron. Others 
have shown me the very windows in which they 
stood all day with “ For Sale” pinned on them. I 
never shall forget the story of one old woman who 


had sat quietly listening to such memories for a. 


long time. Raising herself up suddenly, she said, 

in a husky voice: | 
“When I warn’t no okler nor Manpy sitting 

thar, my three little chillen were sold ’way from 


it eagerly from me, 
because, I suspect, it 


A DOMESTIC QUARREL. 


of their quilts are, in- - 
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me, all at once; and thar warn’t one of ’em big 
enough to pull t’other out of the fire if it fell in. 
Them was sorrowful days, so them was. ’Bout 
a week arterward, while I was cooking dinner, I 
heerd some chillen singing, and I went out to de 
fence to see who dey was. Thar was two big 
wagons going “long, and a heap of little chillen 
running by de road-side, playing and singing, and 
never knowing how dey was every minute going 
furder from their mammies. I sez to one ole 
woman, who kind had charge of them, ‘Whar 
dem chillen come from 

“* Kansas,’ sez she. 

“<Whar dey going to ?’ sez I. 

“<God knows,’ sez she. 

“J went back to my kitchen, but, O my Christ, 
dinner was full of tears that day.” ; 

“Did you ever see your children again?” I 
asked her. 

“No, nor never heerd tell on them,” she an- 
swered, as she leaned forward again, and stretch- 
ed her trembling hands before the blazing pine 
log, which was our only light. I know an old 
woman who has had twelve children sold away 
from her, and who, ever since Emancipation, 
watches through Christmas week for some of 
them to come and see her; and I know an old 
man who goes all Christmas week to meet every 
train, in the confidant hope that some of his chil- 
dren will be sure to come and see him at the 
holidays. For Christmas is the negro’s happy 
date; they expect everything good to come at 
Christmas. 

The homes in the city are no better than those 
on the hills. A description of one block will 
give a very fair idea of the colored quarters in 
Atlanta. A ‘square built round with windowless 
cabins of one room each, all opening into a court, 
in the centre of which is a wash shed and a well. 
All day long, and late into the night, this court is 
full of crying children, quarrelling dogs, loafing 
men, women washing, women smoking, women dip- 
ping snuff. And yet, if I took a Bible into one of the 
cabins, and offered to read a chapter, those very 
women would gather round me, as eager as little 
children for a story. Wash-tubs and idle hus- 
bands would be forgotten, and after I had finish- 
ed, they would very probably, by some spontane- 
ous impulse, begin in a low, almost whispered 
monotone, the old slave song, 


** Steal away, steal away, 
,dteal away to Jesus,” etc. 


This habit of singing sotio voce originated in 
slavery, and it is one of the most thrilling things 
imaginable. ‘“ You see,” said a negro woman to 
me, “‘ that’s de way we used fur to hab a prayer- 
meeting in old Uncle Wash’s cabin. We sot 
round just as still, and then we'd start some hymn 
just so’’—here she leaned forward, softly clapping 
her hands together, and patting one foot, as she 
sang, in a scarcely audible tone, 


“Steal away—steal away to Jesus.” 


And the other women present, quite familiar with 
the form, immediately took it up. ‘ Then,” she 
said, ‘“‘ we done prayed in de same low voice, but 
dat ole’ nigger Wash he allays got so full he’d 
have to jam his head under de bed-tick and shout, 
‘case, you see, we warn’t ‘lowed to ’noy de white 
folks.” 

As a general thing these women live with one 
another very peaceably, using tubs, brooms, crock- 
ery, and all household utensils incommon. They 
are very desirous of being ealled “‘ good neigh- 
bors,” and if a readiness to lend food, clothing, 
and even money, when they have it, makes a good 
neighbor, I know of no one more worthy of the 
name. Domestic quarrels are also much less fre- 
quent than one would expect among a people 
whose ordinary language is very coarse and bru- 
tal, and who, while performing almost impossible 

_ tasks to keep their husbands or children at school, 
very rarely show their affection in words of ten- 
derness or praise. 

The women accept it as a settled fact that they 

“are to support their husbands, and many of them 
work almost day and night in order to send him 
to school, because, perhaps, he imagines himself 
a born preacher. ‘This sacrifice is always accept- 
ed as a lawful tribute to his superiority, and he 
generally has an extempore sermon on hand from 
some of Pav ’s dicta about women. 

Almost the only domestic quarrel of which I 
was made a confidante was the following: 

Away up on the hill-side, in a pigeon-hole of a 
room, lives a Mrs. CHAPPEL, one of those merry 
little women who rejoice over a crumb as though 
it were a fortune. Her husband drinks a great 
deal too much, and one day I found her ruffled 
over a little domestic trouble. ““ You see,” she 
said, ‘“‘CHapret he got cross yesterday morning, 
so sez I -to myself, it takes two to make a quarrel. 
I went round kinder singing to myself, when, sez 
he, ‘ Whar’s dem taters gone dat was in dis box ?’ 
‘I lent em to Mrs. Surru,’ sez I, and goes right on 
singing. Well, he rowed round ’bout dem taters, 
and I sung on like I never heerd him. I was 
singing ‘Over Thar,’ and sez I, ‘Cuapre., why 
don’t you jine in and gib de words back to me? 
When I says “Over Thar,” you should sing up 
“Over Thar,’ dis way,’ and I showed him how. 
‘Taters! Taters!’ sez he.” And as Mr. 

_was blacking his shoes to go to Sunday-school, 

and continued the altercation in a way which made 
the brushes handy, I think I had better leave the 


' rest of the story to individual imagination. 


Children are brought up not only under the 
,mother’s eye and lash, but also under the eyes 
*and lashes of all the mothers in the neighborhood ; 

and they have a habit, which I shall notice more 
particularly with reference to the Carolinian ne- 
groes, of giving their children away to sisters and 
friends. The life of a colored child is often a 
very hard-one, and this is especially so in regard to 
the girls, who are introduced to the wash-tub 
and hard work generally at a pitiably early age. 
B 


FRENCH ORDERS. 


Tue badges of the inferior orders of the Le- 
gion of Honor have been pretty eagerly sought 
after by foreigners, even by Englishmen. It is 
related of an’English merchant who had render- 
ed some service to Napoleon III. that he was in- 
vited by that prince to spend a few days at Fon- 
tainebleau. When the merchant took his leave, 
the Emperor asked him whether he could be of 
service to him in any way. ‘“ May it please your 
Majesty,” stammered the guest, “I should like 
—the Legion of Honor.” Repressing the nation- 
al habit of shrugging his shoulders—ever so 
slightly—Cesar replied that he should be most 
happy to give him the cross. “I fancied,” he 
added, “ that your government did not allow you 
to wear foreign decorations. However, if you 
can make it right with the English administra- 
tion, you are heartily welcome. Meanwhile you 
must permit me to give you a cross of the Le- 

ion worn by my uncle the King of Westphalia.”’ 
saying, the Emperor went to a drawer, and 
took out a diamond star that had once glittered 
on the marshal’s uniform of Jerome. It was 
handsomely done: grave as were his faults, Na- 
poleon III. always showed himself a gentleman. 

The Legion of Honor has this agreeable pecul- 
iarity, that it is accompanied by pensions—in the 
case of military knights. A plain Chevalier re- 
ceives 250 francs a year, a Grand Cross 5000. 
The Chancellorship of the order is a very snug 
berth indeed. Besides a fine income, the Chan- 
cellor has handsome apartments rent free and 
“ nerquisites.” Of course the post is generally 
bestowed on an old soldier ; though on the resto- 
ration of the Bourbons in 1814 it was given to 
an eminent clergyman whom it had been found 
difficult to put in any other place. The porter 
of the palace caused some amusement by address- 
ing the abbé, on his official entry, in the set 


phrase which he had used toward successive cap- 


tains of great fame: “‘ You have only to com- 
mand, marshal ; it will be my business to obey.” 

There is one other French order of importance : 
the military medal. It is of gold, encircled in 
silver, and suspended by a short ribbon of green 


and yellow. Coveted almost as much as the Vic- | 


toria Cross, its numbers have been extended so 
as to include civilians, the proportion being one 
of the latter to every two soldiers or sailors. 
When Bazaine had been for some time a Marshal 


of France and Grand Cross of the Legion of Hon- , 


or, he received the military medal—a graceful 
compliment, which was meant to indicate that 
the cup of his honors was full, and that there 
was nothing left for his imperial master but to 
give him the remainder of the lesser decorations. 


EXHAUSTION FROM BRAIN WORK. 

Frew of our business or professional men reach the 

e of forty-five without brain and nervous exhaus- 

on—often to an extent that forces them to relax 
effort, or abandon work for a time, if not altogether. 
An occasional use of that vitalizing agent, now 80 
widely known as ‘‘Compound Oxygen,” would give 
nature the power to restore these wasted forces in a 
large number of cases. Rev. D. D. Reed, of South 
Amboy, who was greatly run down by over-work, and 
consequent waste of nervous energy, after being re- 
stored to health through the use of this agent, gives 
it this voluntary and strong endorsement: ‘After a 
most thorough and continued trial of its worth as a 
remedial and restorative agent, I pronounce its value 
to be above that of gold and silver. I freely and vol- 
untarily commend it to all brain- workers as THE BEST 
thing they can use to secure a restoration of exhausted 
energies.” Drs. Strarxry & Paxen, 1109 and 1111 Girard 
Street, Philadelptia, Pa, send their Treatise on ‘‘ Com- 
pound Oxygen” free to all who write for it. It con- 
tains the record of many remarkable cures.—[Com.] 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


In Nervous Desutry, Loss or Appetite, Ero. 
I usev Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in nervous debil- 
ity brought on by overwork warm weather, 


results. loss of appetite from want of 
tone of stomach and bowels. G. M. Cotitins, M.D., 
—{Com.] Tipton, Inp. 


Ancostura Brrrers, the world renowned appetizer 
and invigorator. Used now over the whole civilized 
world. Try it, but beware of imitations. Ask your 
grocer and druggist for the genuine oa: manufac- 
tured by Dr. J.G. B. Stxazet & Sons. J. W. Hanoox, 
Agent, 51 Broadway, N. Y.—{Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
Can be eaten by without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in —. by all Grocers. 


vat. Baxtne Powpgr Co., New York. 


BARLOW'S 
INDIGO BLUE. 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE 
by Groce 


D s WILTBERG Pr 
988 N. Second 8t., 


Product of a special 
refining process. It is 
Chocolate devoided of 
its over-richness and 
substantiality. Sugar- 
lers, and, when made, of 
the consistence of cof- 
fee. An afternoon Choc- 
Olate. Each packet is la- 
belled James Epps &Co., 


CHOCOLATE 
ESSENC 


EPPS'S 


The Greatest Invention of the Age. 

Egan’s Hollow Cone, for saving coal. 
. Saves one-third in coal. Increases heat 

fifty per cent. Can be applied to all par- 
lor stoves having anti-clinker or flat 
grates. Pays for itself twice over in one 
mm Season. For sale by all dealers. Sam- 
jum ple cones will be sent on receipt of price 
—4 in. indiameter, $2 50; 444 in., $2 75; 
5 in., $800; 6in. ; tin., $3 75. Order 
them 2 in. emailer than diam. of grate 
around. Descriptive cir. sent on appli- 
E. P. EGAN, Gen. t, Flushing, 
Dealers supplied by Geo. t, 


all 
cation, Address 


We Co., N. Y. 
Water St., N. Y. 


Justin McCarthy's History. 


A History of Our Own Times, From the Accession 
of Queen Victoria to the General Election of 
1880, By Justin McCartny. Complete in 
Two Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 each, 


An acute observer and diligent student of contem- 
porary events, with considerable practical experieuce 
of politics, and a master of what is in many respects 
a highly effective literary style. Mr. McCarthy un- 
doubtedly 8 many qualifications for the task 
of an annalist of the present reign.—Pall Mall Gazette, 
London. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta” Harere & Broruers will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


logue, 150 pp. and Lecture, 10 Cts. 


LY 
i Cards, 8 
an 
HARBACH, 609 FILBERT ST., PHILA. PA. 


ate. 


SPECULATION. 
Grain, Provisions, Stocks, and Cotton. 


All interested, whether dealing on margins, or in priv- 
ileges, or handling actual peepee , and those who con- 
template trading should send address at once for valu- 
able reference book, issued monthly. Great advantages. 
Special facilities. Do a general commission business. 


D. 
Brokers, 187 Madison Street, Chicago, Tl. 


Manufacturer of 
C. STEHR, 


rschaum 
Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 
Pa sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome St.,N.W. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


OR CHILDREN! THE Ncsery. 


This well-known 

Illustrated Magazine will enter on its 
15th Year in 1881. $1.50 a Year, in advance. 
Send for Sample No. and Premium. List. 
NEW Subscribers get extra Nos. by sub- 


without 
sent by inclosing stamp. 
TICLAN, 


Address 
ursery Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 

GUN WORKS, 

. ure 

The Most Popolar in Use. 
ESTERBROOK 

Steel Pen Co., 
two touts miles. Spectacles 
distressing MONS, ists. OF. 


now. 
Catalogue. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 
26 John Street, New York. 
and general out door day and night double per- 
er to strengthen and improve the sight 
687 Broadway, N. 


POKER’S BITTERS,°? THE BEST 

Stomach Bitters known—unequalled for 
their medicinal properties, and for their fineness 
as a cordial. Beware of counterfeits and imita- 


Jr., 
P. O. Box 1029. 


li ta, and 
Bole Agent. 78 John 8t., N. Y. 


e 
Write to STANDARD 
ICAN WATCH CO. PITTSBURGH 


OWN PRINTING 


tyles of t “Catal fr ced pri sist 
styles a e an u ce-list free. 
H. HOOVER, > 


CARPETS, 


NEW FALL STYLES. 


WE ARE NOW OFFERING LARGE LINES OF 
NEW DESIGNS AND STYLES IN C 
RECEIVED FROM 


OUR OWN FACTORIES, 
WHICH WILL BE FOUND TO COM 
UNUSUAL EXTENT 


Elegance in Style and Finish, 3 
Durability in Wear, and 


Economy in Priceg, 


WE ALSO OFFER AN EXTENSIVE ASSORT.- 
MENT OF TURKISH, PERSIAN, AND 
EAST INDIAN CARPETS AND RUGS, AND 
OTHER POPULAR FLOOR COVER. 
ENGS, AT EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


40 & 42 WEST 14th STREET, N. y., 
JOHN VAN GAASBEEK, Manager. 


PHILADELPHIA WAREROOMS: 
S09 and 811 Chestnut Street. 


| BOSTON WAREROOMS: 
525 and 527 Washington Street. 


ARISIAN 


IMPORTERS, 
No. 28 East 14th St., No. 9 Rue de Clery, 
NEW YORK. PARIS. 


EVENING DRESS GARNITURES OF 


PLUSH FLOWERS 
Are the ial NOVELTY shown this week. These 
_ Novelties will be the leading style in Artificial 
NOVELTIES MILLINER 

n Y TRIMMING GOODS, 

ORNAMENTS of every description, FEATHERS, 
FLO , and 

BALLS AND TASSELS 
In new styles opened from day to day. 

FLOWERS for HOUSE DECORATION, JARDIN- 
IERES, BASKETS and BOUQUETS in FANCY Ma- 
JOLICA and PORCELAIN Pots, Flower Horse-Shoes, 
Parachutes, Balloons, and other Fanciful Devices. 
CALL EARLY in the morning to avoid the throngs. 

I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 

N.B.—The “Artificial Flower Guide,” with beautiful- 

ly Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free on application. 


First Prize Medal, Vienna, 1873. 
Manufacturer of 

C, W EIS { Meerschaum Goods, 

Wholesale and Retail. Send for Cir- 


cular to 399 Broadway. Factories, 
Vienna and 69 Walker Street, N. Y. 


Life in the South. 


A YEAR OF WRECK. 


A True Story. 


BY A VICTIM. © 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 90 cents. | 


This is the record of an unsuccessful venture at cot- 
ton-planting by a Northern man, made immediately 
after the war. * * * The descriptions of the natural 
features of the country and the eccentricities of the © 
recently -freed laborers are vivid and entertaining. 
But, of course, the cotton-planting proper is a matter 
of subordinate interest, the real motive of the book 
being an effort to picture life in the South at that 
period as seen, if not thoroughly enjoyed, by a North- 
ern man. * * * It is plainly a recital of facts, set down 
without exaggeration or malice. The interest grows 
with the narrative.—N. Y. Tribune. 


The Second Edition is now ready. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tw™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


OUR LITTLE ONES 


AT HOME AND IN SCHOOL : 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 
WM. T. ADAMS, Editor. 


Thirty-two Pages of Stories and Poems. Thirty illustra- 
tions, especially engraved by the best artists for each num- 
ber. A -bonnay y mat free to any address. Agents 


and canv rs watited everywhere. Monthly, 1S 
acopy $1.50 a November No. for sale by 4 
Newsdealers. RUSSELL PUBLISHING 


149 A Tremont Street, Boston, » 
$3.00 CHARM PRESS 


with Printing-Office, for $4. Six 
sizes. for Catalogue 


larger 
W. EVANS, 60 N. Ninth St., Philada. 


50 ELEGANT CARDS, with name, 10c. 30 Gold and 
Silver Chromos, 10c. W. Moors, Brockport, N. 


WANTED 


ic. 


SAWS, and 
ost 


Only 
$2.25 


Splendid Prices to suit all. 


Every one who reads this 
to send us his address 
fora free Lilustrated Cata- 
logue of 


complete list ever before presented to 
Agents Wanted. 


Whistling Lecomotive. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Sole Generel New Yoru. 


$1.00. 


Cra 


in im vitality. 


nervous exhaustion, and weakened di 
eases of debility. F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. By druggist or 


_ D NERVE FOOD, 
scribed ox-brain and largely 


ion. It prevents corsum 
majl, $1 


| 
| 
| 
| 
. FLOWER Co. 
| | 
Magic Lantern Catalog 
MAGIC 
| 
‘ Deuble 
Circulars 
: Chicago Board of Trade. Refer to First National 
Jf Bank, Chicago; Chatham National Bank, New York; 
h. Address | 
| 
~ 
tions similarly put up. For sale by druggists 
= 
LGIN WATCHES 
| 
| 
| 
‘Ks, TO 
Scroll Saw. — 
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80. 
= JAS. G. JOHNSON, ? | 
LATE CHARLES JAMES FOX. The Early History of 
Charles Fox. By Grores Orro TREVELYAN, 4 
Author of** The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay.” 
as = Mf erm 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $2 50. Also, 
= in the Franklin Square Library, 15 cents. 
44 THE BOY TRAVELLERS. Part IL Adventures 
No.8 EAST 14TH ST., NEAR 5TH AVE., Af a of Two Youths in a Journey to Siam and Java. 
| atra, an e Malay Archipelage. HOMAS8 
CALLS SPECIAL ATTENTION TO HIS STOCK W. Knox. Copiously Titustrated. bro, Greomeutal 
a8, 2 UNTRIMMED LADIES’ AND MISSES’ AND sal! a Cloth, $3 00. Uniform with Colonel Knox's Boy 
om. 0 2 CHILDREN’S ante | bir Travellers in the Far East, Part I., issued last year. 
Bo | MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. The 
BEA New Electrotype ates. n Five Volumes, Svo, 
IN FELT, ’ 4 ‘Cloth, with Paper Labels and Uncut Edges; in a 


box; $10 00. [To match the Library Edition of 
Macaulay’s England, lately issued.) 
IV. 

A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from the Ac- 
cession of Queen Victoria to the General Election of 
1880. By Justin MoCartuy. Complete in Two 
Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 each. Also, Complete 
in Two Numbers of the Frdnklin Square Library, 


CIAL SHAPES, NOT TO BE HAD IN OTHER 
STORES, ALL AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


J ELEGANT DESIGNS IN 


FRENCH TRIMMED PATTERN BONNETS 


FOR CARRIAGE, OPERA, and EVENING WEAR. 


YK) 


DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS SN 
IN GREAT VARIETY and AT POPULAR PRICES, ¥ 20 cents each. ~ 
| . ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 


NOVELTIES IN 
LACES AND MADE-UP LACE GOODS, 


_ KID GLOVES, WOOLS, AND WORSTED WORK, 
FANCY GOODS, &c., at POPULAR PRICES. 


ORLFY. 
Three Volumes in one Number (148) of the Franklin 
Square Library. 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 
‘1. Robert-Burns. By Principal Suarrp. 
2. Oliver Goldsmith. By Biaok. 
3. John Bunyan. By J. A. Froupe. 


\ 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, aA 
| . Three Volumes in one Number (144) of the Franklin 
NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., NEAR 5TH AVE., ml Square Library. Ato, Paper, 15 cents.” 
NEW YORK. 1. Samuel Johnson, By 
Ys THE ONLY REMEDY. R. H. Horron. 
Present Hayes. “ Now, my dear fellow, if you would only put away those foolish toys, en- ~ we oe 


owt courage and cultivate the acquaintance of my friend here, Mr. Schoolmaster, he could cure you | LOCKE. By Tuomas Fowxrr, Professor of Logic - 
7 of your complaint, and we should have no more trouble with you.” in the University of Oxford. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
S, j 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by 
\- q 


Joun Morury. The following volumes are now 
ready : 
LOCKE. By Tuomas Fow er. 
BYRON. By Nicnor. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Lesuir Sreruen. 
EDWARD GIBBON. By J. C. Morison. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. 
GOLDSMITH. By Brack. 
HUME. By Professor Hux.ey. 


GENTLEMEN’S DANIEL DEFOE. By Minto. 
West of England Cloths and Doeskins; THACKERAY. By Antuony 

yslan and Englis 1 an 1- SOUTHEY. By Epw Do ‘ 


meres, Clay’s and other Worsted Coatings. 
CHAUCER. By Wiitiam Ward. 


COWPER. By Gotpwin Smirtu. 
ALEXANDER POPE. By Lesuie Steruen. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents a volume. | 
HAWTHORNE. By Henry James, Jr. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ITHIN a year of its first appearance, Harpgr’s Youna Peopte has secured 
a leading place among the periodicals designed for juvenile readers. The 
object of its conductors is to provide for boys and girls from the age of six to 
sixteen a weekly treat in the way of entertaining stories, poems, historical sketches, 
and other attractive reading matter, with profuse and beautiful illustrations, and, 
at the same time, to make the spirit and influence of the paper harmonize with 
the moral atmosphere which pervades every cultivated Christian household. This 
important design they endeavor to carry out by combining the best literary and 
artistic talent—so that fiction shall appear in bright and innocent colors, sober 
facts assume a holiday dress so as to be no longer dry or dull, and mental exer- 
cise, in the solution of puzzles, problems, and other devices, become a delight. 3 aN 
The cordial approval extended to Harpgr’s Youne shows that those Missing. By Mary Crom Hay. 20 cents. 
who have it in charge have not miscalculated the requirements of juvenile period- | 
ical literature. The paper has attained a wide circulation in the United States, | | 
\ 

} 


Broadway & [9th St. 


Bol) 


Have marked over 200 Pieces of Colored 


Novelty Dress Goods, 


Of this season’s importation, at prices far below 
cost, with the object of closing them out imme- 
tiately, 


SILK AND WOOL GOODS, 


Three Recruits, and the Girls They Left Behind 
Them. By Joseru Hatron, 15 cents, 


Canada, Europe, the West Indies, and South America; and the letters which A Sailor’s Sweetheart. By W. Craru. Russert. 15 cts. 


appear in the “ Post-office Box” afford interesting proofs of its popularity. among 
74 young people in almost every quarter of the globe. 


JustasI Am. By Miss Brappon. .15 cents. 
Lord Brackenbury. By Ame.ta B. Epwarps. 15 cts. 


Cast Up by the Sea; or, The Adventures of Ned Gray. 
By Sir Samvue. W. Baker. Illustrated. 15 cents. 


TERMS. 
The Mudfog Papers, &c. By Cuartes Dioxens. 10cts. . 


Cents a Number. Sussorrprions for one year, $1 50 each; Five 
SORIPTIONS, One year, $7 00—payable in advance; postage prepaid. Subscriptions will be 
commenced with the Number current at the time of receipt of order, except in cases where 


the subscribers otherwise direct. 

The Second Volume will begin with No. 58, to be issued November 2d, 1880. Subscrip- 
tions should be sent in before that date, or as early as possible thereafter. 

The Bound Volume for 1880, containing the first 52 Numbers, will be ready early in 


White A Yachting Romance. By WitrtaM 
Brack. Illustrated by W. Smatt. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 25. Also,a Cheap Edition, without Illustrations, 
10 cents. 


Pride and Prejudice. By Janz AusTen. 15 cents, 


30¢., 40c., 50¢., 60c., 75¢., and $1 00. November. Price $3 00; postage prepaid. Cover for Youne Prope for 1880, 35 cents; | j 
F / postage, 13 cents additional. Clear Shining after Rain. By C.G.Hamiiron. 16 cts. 
ormer prices were from $1 00 to $3 00 a yard. Remittances should be made by Post-Ofice Money Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. | Gieras Relieg| -3iy Cisven Outen ae 
Address — HARPER & BRUTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. pas 
Cross Purposes. By Finptay. 10 cents, 


N 0 larger or choicer variety of styles and 
colorings, and greater intrinsic value, can be 
found anywhere. a 


ew Hareer & Broruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Catratouur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 


HARPER" 
ER'S MAGAZINE, One Year ...........$4 00 DISHES, AND SAUC 


ee WEEKLY, One Year. odeccocsscies O6O@ UR Seal Sacques Redyed best manner darkest shade, a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
BAZAR, One Year................ 4 00 highest lustre; lengthened with Seal, Otter, or Beaver; $66 free. Address H. Hatuett & Co., Portland, Maine. OF “te 
R’'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 150 | lined; finished complete. E.C.Boveuton, 5 Howard St. 


A COMBINATION OFFER, | 100 ABS | “Gentine wih ie 


Bend 3c. STAMP to ’ 
representing the choicest selected Tortoise-Shell s. pte Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


insure answer. POSTER & CO., 


ARPER'S MaGazine 
& Amber. Thelightest, handsomest, & strongest creased tenf 
Hassan’, ee *eeeae : One Year. eereeces -$10 00 known. Sold b and Jewellers, Made New Chromo Cards, Bouquet, Motto, or Moss Rose, Se in England in old in 
Harrrr’s M iia by SPENCER 3. CO., 13 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 20 with name, 10c. Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N. Y. y 

» Hanver's WERKLY....,.. } One Year........... 700 | | A MONTH. Agents wanted. 75 best i | 20 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 

Harver’s Magazine selling articles in the world. One sam- 0 Addrese Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeep: ae 

H One Y GENTS WANTED to sell Dr. 2000 A sale our — e, London, England. 

ER’S Bazar......... e Year........... 700 | LA Boox. Sellsat Sight. You double yourmoney. Ad- ubscription Boo renlars sent on applica- 

Add dress Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. | tion to HARPER & BROTHERS, 
ress HARPER & BROTH | 
ERS, Book DrraRTMENT, | CONDIT, MoKESSON & BOBBINS, H. K. & 


$72 Maing | Squaze, N.Y. | THURBER & CO., W. H. SC 


Franxin Square, New Yorx. Outfit free. Address Tauz & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
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